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[emocracy 


in 
China 


by ISRAEL EPSTEIN 


The editor of the New World 
Review has asked me to write on 
two questions. 

The first question: ’What are 
some special features of China’s 
transition to socialism?” 

The second question: “What is 
the conception of democracy to- 
day and for the future, and how 
are constitutional guarantees car- 
ried out in life?” 


HE distinctive forms of China’s 

transition to socialism are fa- 
miliar to readers of this magazine. 
They have been touched upon in 
many articles, including my own on 
“China’s New Constitution” (Sep- 
tember, 1954) and “China’s Road to 
Socialism” (May, 1956). Therefore 
I shall write mainly of the evolving 
shape of China’s democracy, which 
is a result of the special features of 
her revolution and itself casts much 
light on them. In doing so, I shall 
not quote copiously from policy state- 
ments, but touch on the highlights 
of the situation as they appear to me 
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from long residence and much travel- 
ing and reporting. 


Several Parties 


China’s democracy is of the prole- 
tarian, socialist type. But it has its 
own distinguishing marks. One need 
only mention the existence of several 
parties instead of one, nationally and 
locally, with places in the State Coun- 
cil (national cabinet), as well as the 
National People’s Congress, the ulti- 
mate executive and legislative au- 
thority. One must mention too that 
the parties, though based in their 
origin on different classes, all parti- 
cipated in the framing and adoption 
of the Constitution of 1954 which 
made the transition to socialism the 
fundamental law of the land. 

Alongside the unity of general 
aims, however, there are of course 
differences of outlook between the 
parties. These are not fought out in 
a contest for power but ironed out 
in consultation, and there is a spe- 
cial organ for this purpose, the Chi- 
nese People’s Political Consultative 
Conference. Lest it should be thought 
that this is an unimportant body, we 
may recall that it was precisely the 
multi-party PPCC which in 1949 pro- 
claimed the People’s Republic of 
China and named the First People’s 
Government. It was the PPCC too 
which passed the significantly named 
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Common Program, the predecessor 
of the Constitution, and carried out 
the functions of the National Peo- 
ple’s Congress in the five years of 
state-building prior to the inaugura- 
tion of the latter. Since then the 
PPCC has been a non-governmental 
affair. Nonetheless, as we shall see 
it continues to play a vital role. 

Seeing that socialism is the fixed 
goal, why isn’t one party enough? 
Recent events provide part of the 
answer. The method of consultation, 
within a continuing united front of 
several classes, would have made no 
sense if there were no organized 
bodies to consult with. For example, 
discussion with the Democratic Na- 
tional Construction Association, in 
effect the political party of medium- 
scale Chinese private enterprise, 
greatly facilitated the peaceful trans- 
formation of the capitalist sector of 
the economy. And Mao Tse-tung and 
other government leaders personally 
discussed the policy with members 
of the Federation of Industry and 
Commerce. These things saved the 
country from economic losses and 
serious social frictions that would 
have been inevitable if the capitalists 
had been forbidden any representa- 
tion and simply pressured by ad- 
ministrative force. 

Some will say that this was a class 
struggle and force of a kind turned 
the balance in any case. After all the 
socialist part of the economy was 
overwhelmingly strong and the de- 
mands of the workers and peasants. 
who outnumber the capitalists many 
times, were backed by the power and 
prestige of the state. That is quite 
true. The majority was determined 
and organized. The point, however, 
is that the minority was brought 
around by patient explanation, con- 
sulted on the methods of the inevi- 
table transition, and assured in ac- 
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tion that its members would have 
both jobs and political status in the 


future. While the doors of return 
to the past shut behind it, doors 
leading forward were also opened. 
This resulted, in the vast majority 
of cases, in unfrightened consent. 

But what about the next stave? 
When socialism is built, there will 
be no contending classes, so why dif- 
ferent parties then? 

On this very important point one 
hears the view that the gradual dis- 
appearance of classes does not neces- 
sarily make parties obsolete, since 
there are many historically condi- 
tioned ideas which will not automati- 
cally come into line with one another 
just because their class basis is gone. 
Ideas harmful to socialism will of 
course be fought by China’s Marx- 
ists, but by criticism and discussion 
in circumstances in which the uncon- 
vinced are not afraid to ask questions. 
Unity for socialist goals is under- 
stood as unity behind the Consiitu- 
tion, not excluding the existence: of 
several parties and in fact capable 
of profiting from it. For one thing, 
it is pointed out here, the parties 
can exercise “mutual supervision.” 
Spokesmen of the Chinese Commu- 
nist Party have declared, in this re- 
gard, that it considers itself to be 
more in need of supervision from the 
others, because it is the leading party 
and mistakes on its part can have 
more serious consequences. 


Forums of Opinion 


Unity being the objective, what i 
the forum where agreement amon 
different parties and groups is ham 
mered out? Besides the National Pee 
ple’s Congress (parliament) and it 
local equivalents, it continues to li 
the People’s Political Consultativ 
Council. This united front orga 
does not now legislate, though it dis 
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cusses and may propose legislation. 
Its chief duty is to serve as a sound- 
ing-board for the raising of any and 
all problems. Its discussions are 
given great importance. The chief 
officers of the government report pe- 
riodically to the PPCC just as they 
do to the Congress, and PPCC pro- 
ceedings get as wide coverage and 
comment in the press. 

The PPCC incidentally includes 
people who have voiced open disap- 
proval of the policy of the Commu- 
nist Party on such vital matters as 
industrialization. Liang Shu-ming, 
an old rural welfare worker, for in- 
stance, expresses his opposition views 
on this subject. He is often assailed 
in debate and in newspaper articles, 
but despite his unchanged views was 
returned to the PPCC for a second 
term. 


Members of the National People’s 
Congress are elected by universal 
suffrage. Members of the PPCC, on 
the other hand, are delegated by their 
parties or other organizations, gen- 
erally after a type of primary, and 
each of its meetings is also attended 
by guests whom it invites from vari- 
ous walks of life to participate in 
the consideration of the problem on 
hand. Members of the Congress, if 
non-resident in their constituencies, 
must make at least an annual inspec- 
tion trip there. Members of the 
PPCC, on their part, are provided 
with an annual trip to any place 
in China they please, to examine any 
problem that engages their interest. 
In both cases, the government bears 
the expense and local officials are 
required to give every facility and 
answer all questions. The rough cor- 
relation of the National People’s 
Congress and the PPCC is that the 
former is the supreme organ of pow- 
er, executive and legislative, while 
the latter is a forum for unifying 
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views on national development, criti- 
cism and the untangling of knotty 
problems of fact and understanding. 

The minority parties continue to 
hold a number of Cabinet posts— 
Justice, Health, Light Industry, 
Communications and others. Fu 
Tso-yi, Minister of Water Conserv- 
ancy, is a former Kuomintang gen- 
eral. Other ex-Kuomintang generals 
such as Cheng Chien and Lung Yun 
are members of top national defense 
bodies. Admiral Chen Shao-Kuan, 
former Kuomintang naval minister, 
is a member both of the National 
People’s Congress and the Supreme 
National Defense Council. 

In addition to their voice in the 
National People’s Congress, PPCC, 
and government itself, the minority 
parties have their joint national gen- 
eral circulation newspaper,’ the 
Kwang Ming Pao, as well as various 
intra-party publications. 


Variety and Discussion 


In a variety of ways, China has 
been developing safeguards against 
the centralism in democratic cen- 
tralism outweighing the democracy. 
In close alliance with this process 
is the campaign for getting away 
from stereotyped thought and ex- 
pressions. This fight, as readers of 
Mao Tse-tung’s writings know, was 
carried on in the Chinese Commu- 
nist Party for many years before 
the establishment of the People’s Re- 
public, and had much to do with the 
flexibility and quick appreciation of 
changing situations that brought it 
victory. Nonetheless there was a con- 
siderable recrudescence of formula- 
repeating by rote after the new gov- 
ernment was set up. Initially, it was 
inevitably a part of the schooling of 
the whole nation in elements of Marx- 
ism which has given millions the 
same approach to problems and exer- 
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cised a tremendously beneficial ef- 
fect. But while finger exercises are 
essential to learning to play the 
piano, a time comes when the impor- 
tant thing is to make music. So 
recent learners are urged to do what 
the older ones did before, repeat the 
rules less and apply the tools more. 

Recently, a fresh wind has been 
sweeping through the press in this 
respect, in the substance of domestic 
and foreign reporting—and also the 
form. The columns of the People’s 
Daily, the national organ of the 
Communist Party and China’s big- 
gest paper, are less cluttered with 
“officialese.” Newsy headlines instead 
of sloganish ones, and crisp leads on 
stories, are becoming more common 
in the bulletins of the national news 
agency, Hsinhua. The People’s Daily, 
always informative and enlightening, 
but frequently plodding in style, was 
recently criticized for having poorer 
reader appeal than the Kwang Ming 
Pao, the paper of the minority par- 
ties. While the press has not changed 
and will not change its view of its 
role as that of an educator and fight- 
er for socialism, the tendency of in- 
sisting that every printed opinion 
be “correctly formulated” has been 
condemned. Editors are reminded 
that Marxism says that the truth is 
arrived at by a series of approxima- 
tions, that correct ideas take form 
and triumph in struggle with less 
correct ones, that to fear that the 
people read something a little off-base 
is simply a sign of lack of faith in 
the people. 

Another matter of interest is free- 
dom of varying views in science. 
Here the urging now is to observe 
factual data and speak up and argue; 
with no shouting down of anyone 
within the general framework of a 
democratic, socialist attitude. The 
policy of the Communist Party, its 
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chief of propaganda, Lu Ting-yi, 
said in a widely published speech, 
is to encourage independent think- 
ing in literature, art and scientific 
research; freedom to express, main- 
tain and reserve opinion. “Natural 
sciences,” he went on, “have no class 
character. They have their own laws 
of development. Their relations 
with social systems are only that un- 
der bad social systems these sciences 
develop slowly and under better so- 
cial systems they can develop quick- 
ly. ... Therefore it is erroneous to 
stick class labels on theories of biol- 
ogy or other natural sciences; for in- 
stance, to say that ‘western medi- 
cine is capitalist; Pavlov’s theory is 
socialist,’ or ‘Michurin’s theory is so- 
cialist’ or ‘the Mendel-Morgan theory 
of heredity is capitalist.” It is 
stressed that China’s own ancient sci- 
entific tradition, too often dismissed 
as “feudal” in the past, should be 
absorbed and developed—as has been 
done with startling success in such 
fields as the medical treatment of 
the nervous system and such diseases 
as leprosy and encephalitis. The 
watchword, from an old Chinese say- 
ing, is “Let a hundred schools of 
thought contend.” Debate, based on 
experimentally verified data and hy- 
potheses drawn from it, is the moth- 
er of truth. 

Debate is being encouraged in so- 
cial science fields as well. Currently, 
economists are arguing about the eco- 
nomic law of China’s transition to 
socialism. Historians are printing 
sharply differing views on the dates 
of China’s changeover from slavery 
to feudalism, on when capitalist fea- 
tures appeared in Chinese society, 
how China’s ancient and modern his- 
tory is to be divided into periods, 
and so on. In literature, the problem 
of what constitutes socialist realism 
is being debated and classical writers 
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condemned by some are praised by 
others. Incidentally a more positive 
view is being taken of Confucius. 
He is no longer identified with the in- 
disputably reactionary use made of 
his philosophy in later times but 
seen as a not unprogressive figure in 
his own day. 


Security and Justice 


A young state established by a very 
recent revolution must naturally de- 
fend itself against the few who have 
lost while the many gained and, as 
history has proved, are liable to take 
desperate measures and lean on ex- 
ternal ill-wishers to restore the old 
order. The unearthing of such coun- 
ter-revolutionaries continues in Chi- 
na. But in the whole of the five years 
of my present stay here, I know 
of no case of arrest on mere suspi- 
cion, or in fact of no arrest for any 
cause of anyone with whom I am 
personally acquainted. I think this 
can be taken as significant, since 
I was a correspondent in China for 
a great many years before 1949, 
during which I rubbed shoulders 
with many more conservatives than 
progressives. I don’t mean to say, of 
course, that dangerous counter-revo- 
lutionaries have not been arrested 
and sentenced to various penalties. 
My personal experience, as that of 
a person with hundreds and perhaps 
thousands of present and past Chi- 
nese acquaintances, only shows how 
surprisingly rare this is—though the 
revolution was so recent. 

I do, however, know of people 
in government and other jobs actu- 
ally found to have committed indict- 
able offenses against socialism who 
were not arrested at all. Instead they 
were temporarily “sent to Coventry” 
at their places of work, asked to give 
an account of their lives, exhorted 
and sometimes demoted—with the 
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aim of “straightening them out.” 
The idea, as frequently phrased, is 
to “kill the disease but cure the pa- 
tient,” and it works. As for political 
misjudgments and errors not actuated 
by hatred or malice toward the sys- 
tem, these have never been considered 
here as in any way tantamount to 
crimes, though their correction is de- 
manded. The purpose is not to drive 
anyone into a corner so that hostile 
attitudes or mistakes harden; but to 
criticize while upholding the morale 
of the person criticized. 


Courts and Judges 


The integrity of courts and judges 
is, of course, a cardinal matter in the 
safeguarding of personal rights. 
China today has a Constitution and 
a number of important legislative 
enactments. But codes of criminal 
and civil law are still incomplete 
(the Kuomintang laws were cancelled 
and new ones are still in the forma- 
tive stage in many fields). Under 
such circumstances, the spirit of 
courts and the confidence of those 
before them that they can get and 
claim justice is all-important. And 
in fact the new courts are already 
highly regarded and trusted, with 
people’s assessors drawn from ordi- 
nary life, playing a more active role 
than juries do in America. 

In connection with questions of 
judicial responsibility and indepen- 
dence, it is perhaps interesting to 
note that “Fifteen Strings of Cash,” 
a 400-year-old drama dealing with 
precisely this theme, is now playing 
widely and being given national pub- 
licity. The plot concerns a murder, 
with theft of the “fifteen strings.” 
All circumstantial evidence including 
the discovery of that exact sum of 
money and the unanimous opinion of 
neighbors, points to two suspects— 
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Scene from the 400-year-old drama on the theme of false accusation now enjoying great 
popularity in China, "Fifteen Strings of Cash"; the two accused plead their innocence. 


who are duly condemned by a hasty 
judge who sees nothing further to 
investigate. But another official. 
whose duty it is to sign the execu- 
tion order, hears the prisoners pro- 
test their innocence, and is assailed 
by doubts, small at first. In a dra- 
matiz scene he refuses to validate 
the order, though it has already been 
confirmed by the Emperor himself. 
The ink-brush, he says, “seems to 
weigh a thousand pounds in my 
hand.” 

Despite the fact that his superiors 
are so furious at the disruption of 
routine that his own position and 
perhaps life are in danger, the offi- 
cial goes to endless pains to get at the 
facts on the spot, something that is 
“not his business.” Then he has an 
even harder struggle to send the 
whole great machine of administra- 
tion into reverse to save the humble 
victims, a village girl and a mer- 
chant’s servant, and avoid a grave 
miscarriage of justice. This play was 
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written in the 15th century. But the 
message of its repeated performance 
today is that no one must be afraid 
to protect innocence, and nothing 
whatsoever excuses the judge or ad- 
ministrator who proceeds on any as- 
sumption other than absolute proved 
fact. 


Rehabilitation 


Another point is worth mentioning. 
After the revolution, landlords—that 
is, members of the class that was the 
target of the struggle and lost most 
by it—were deprived of the vote. 
The proviso, however, was that five 
years of living by their own work 
would change their class status and 
thus restore their rights of citizen- 
ship. Today, this is the case with a 
great many ex-landlords. In fact, they 
are being admitted to cooperative 
and collective farms, from which they 
were excluded when these organiza- 
tions were in their formative stage 
and not very widespread. 
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As for children of landlords and 
counter-revolutionaries, the policy 
from the very beginning was not to 
74 penalize them for their parents’ sta- 
mtus or deeds. Cases in which they 
4 were denied places in schools and uni- 
i versities, or otherwise discriminated 
§ against, have been exposed and very 
severely castigated in the press. This 
is not only humanitarian, a matter 
of not making children suffer for the 
sins of their fathers. It is very im- 
portant not only in making socialist 
citizens of younger men and women 
“BE from such families, but in psycho- 
@ logically disarming and reconciling 

some of their elders. In Foochow 
not long ago there was a case of an 
underground Chiang Kai-shek agent 
whom the authorities did not suspect, 
who gave himself up because, living 
in the midst of his family which 
had had nothing but good from the 








new government, he could no longer 
see any sense in his role. He received 
no punishment. 

China is going to socialism and 
nothing will turn her from that path. 
To lay the path, she had to fight 
and take measures essential to her 
safety. Today, the policy toward all 
persons of whatever class is that they 
are welcome to work with the rest of 
the people—and even if they com- 
mitted crimes against the revolution 
in the past, opportunities are made 
for them to look around, consider the 
general progress made, and change 
their minds. The roots of backward- 
ness and hostility, it is held, are so- 
cial and political. These roots must 
be unhesitatingly destroyed by build- 
ing a juster economy and society. 
This done, the Chinese believe, the 
human mind is capable of recogniz- 
ing facts, and of seeing the good. 


PREMIER CHOU EN-LAI ON INTERNATIONAL CONTACTS 


| “CHINA IS A NEWLY arisen nation. We know that a newly arisen 
nation, especially one which is a great power, often cannot be 
fully understood by other countries within a short period, and fre- 
quently arouses apprehension. If to this fact is added calculated 
| slander instigated by certain quarters, sucn lack of understanding 
and such apprehension could even be aggravated. But slander will 
not stand the test of facts, and lack of understanding and apprehen- 
sion can also be removed through observation and actual contact 
over comparatively long periods. In this conviction, we have always 





t welcomed people of all walks of life from all countries to visit China 
; and have tried our best to meet their requirements during their 
t visits. We do not exaggerate our achievements, nor do we hide our 


shortcomings. We hope that by observing the concrete process through 
which the Chinese people are moving from backwardness to an ad- 





e vanced state, they will see that the Chinese people have oriented 
k themselves in the direction of peaceful construction and that they 
d urgently desire peace. 
\- “In expanding its contacts with other countries, China proceeds 
a from the desire to co-exist peacefully with all countries, including the 
V United States and not excluding any country. We are against placing 
“e our friendly relations with certain countries on the basis of excluding 
Vy other countries. Even toward the United States, we have the same 
2 desire for friendly relations.” 
re —From a speech made June 28, 1956, at the 
National People’s Congress, 
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A COMMENT ON THE MOVIE VERSION 





Tolstoy's “War and Peace” 


by MURRAY YOUNG 


OLSTOY’s great novel “War 
and Peace” has at last been 
made into a movie—and by an Ameri- 
can company. The huge, sprawling 
book has been reduced to some three 
and a half hours of showing time. 
Much, of course, has been lost in the 
process, but more, much more, has 
been captured than could have reason- 
ably been expected. 

The sense of the endless process 
of growth and decay of individuals, 
families, and whole social groups 
against the compelling flow of time 
has, as a result of the foreshorten- 
ing, been in great part lost. This is, 
of course, a regrettable flaw and 
tends very much to reduce the vast 
panorama of the novel to the dimen- 
sions of an ordinary love story of 
obstacles overcome with military vic- 
tory crowning the happy resolution. 

All the same, there still comes 
through the rapid series of scenes 
composing the movie version, some 
of Tolstoy’s largeness of vision, some 
hint of the questioning of the mean- 
ing of life, its purpose, its signi- 
ficance, that broods over the novel 
and that in Tolstoy’s later work— 
“Anna Karenina” and “Resurrec- 
tion”—was to become the insistent 
and finally dominating note. 

For all of their sacrifice of much 
that gives the novel its unique place 
in world literature, the producers 
have at the same time treated the 
book with seriousness and dignity. 
They are perfectly aware that in at- 
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tempting a movie version of one of 
the monuments of the novel they have 
taken upon themselves a most re- 
sponsible task. In carrying out this 
task they have remained faithful in 
large measure to the outlines of the 
novel and, more important, they have 
within limitations remained remark- 
ably sensitive to Tolstoy’s larger pur- 
pose: a probing study of human rela- 
tionships and a glowing tribute to 
the heroism and grandeur of the Rus- 
sian people in their resistance to 
foreign invasion. 

The movie version will lead many 
people to read the novel for the first 
time and it will send many more to 
reread the novel again after many 
years. Others it will lead to “Anna 
Karenina” and the later novels. This 
will surely be one of the major con- 
tributions of the movie. For Tolstoy 
is one of the great voices speaking to 
us out of the 19th century, question- 
ing, probing, changing our under- 
standing, deepening our experience, 
enriching our response to life. To be 
deprived of Tolstoy’s vision of hu- 
manity would be to suffer a real im- 
poverishment—just as the depriva- 
tion of any of the great masterpieces 
of art would impoverish us irrepar- 
ably. 

Apart from the interest “War and 
Peace” may arouse in its viewers 
about Tolstoy and his vision of life, 
quite another matter inescapably 
arises in seeing this production at 
this period of isolation and “Cold 
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War.” How costly have been the arti- 
ficially raised “‘curtains” of the past 
ten years for people everywhere in 
terms of the possibilities for the full- 
est realization of their lives. 

True, as a result of last year’s Gen- 
eva Conference cultural exchanges 
have begun to increase between our 
country and the Soviet Union—-the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra has just 
finished a concert engagement in 
Leningrad and Moscow, Isaac Stern, 
the violinist, was in the Soviet Union 
earlier this year, as was also the 
Metropolitan tenor Jan Peerce, and 
last winter saw the enthusiastically 
received tour in the major Soviet 
cities of “Porgy and Bess.” Also this 
past year saw the great success of 
three Soviet artists in the U. S.: 
Oistrakh, Gilels, Rastropovich. But 
the rate is still far too slow. 

President Ejisenhower’s “people- 
to-people” project and his approval 
of the National Security Council’s 
recommendation that we should for- 
ward exchanges between the United 
States and Eastern Europe, includ- 
ing the USSR, in accord with the 
17-point program drawn up by the 
four foreign ministers at Geneva in 
October 1955, have so far been 
woefully slight in results. This is 
particularly noticeable in contrast 
with the cultural exchanges now in 
progress between the countries of 
Western and Eastern Europe—for 
instance this fall the Sadler’s Wells 
Ballet Company and the Soviet 
Ballet are to exchange visits—and 
the exchanges that for some time 
have been going on between the 
European countries and the coun- 
tries of Asia. And this exchange 
becomes more extensive: at present 
the Chinese Opera is having a bril- 
liant suecess in Latin America. 

Even the New York Times (Aug. 
13, 1956) in a recent editorial felt 
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it was necessary to comment upon 
the lag between expressed intention 
and the actual carrying out of ex- 
changes: 

“It is difficult to understand how 
President Eisenhower squares his 
admirable views on the need for 
expanding ‘people-to-people’ contacts 
among the nations of the world with 
some of the obstructive actions in 
this area taken by agencies of his 
own Administration, ... the cultural 
exchanges with other countries—in 
the field of art, music, drama and 
the like—are of incalculably great 
importance in spreading mutual un- 
derstanding.” 

Slow as the official program may 
be in getting under way, it is not 
without significance that a movie 
version of “War and Peace” was 
made at this time and made with 
such thought and care. Beyond the 
hesitant governmental seeking of 
“goodwill”, this movie would seem 
to indicate a genuine demand on the 
part of people to have done with the 
enforced cultural poverty of the past 
period, to welcome gladly in what- 
ever form it may come any attempt 
of fellow human beings to illuminate 
the experiences of life. 

Tolstoy’s own words may well 
serve to remind us of what our loss 
during the inhuman isolation of the 
Cold War has been and what in 
fruitful interchange of ideas, art, 
music, literature, our gain can be: 


“The most important thing in life is 
for man to unite with man: and the 
worst thing in life is to go apart from 
one another. To enter into union with 
one another and feel the mysterious 
gladness of a communion which, 
reaching beyond the grave, unites us 
with all men of the past who have 
been moved by the same feelings and 
with all men of the future who will 
yet be touched by them.” 
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Citizen 
Versus 
“Ves-Man” 


by RALPH PARKER 


HE PROCESS of placing the re- 
lations between the government 
and the governed on a new footing 
is in full swing. The authoritarian 
forms of rule characteristic of the 
later period of Stalin’s regime in 
the fields of justice, the arts and 
science, led, as well, to the near- 
destruction of all those forms of 
free, critical, constructive co-opera- 
tion between the people and the ex- 
ecutive that were innate in Leninism 
as practiced after the Revolution. 
A generation, at least, has been 
brought up in the belief that con- 
formism with the official “line” was 
the only way to success. The “pub- 
lic-spirited citizen” became the “yes- 
man”, the “volunteer” came to be 
equivalent to the ‘“well-disciplined 
patriot,” and in many fields of Soviet 
life the perestrakhovshchik—the 
overcautious man who insures and 
reinsures against all eventualities— 
reigned supreme. 
There seems to be little doubt that 
during the first twelve months after 
the death of Stalin the new leaders 
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of tne USSR were discovering with 
a mounting feeling of concern and 
agitation the real cost to the nation 
of authoritarianism 4 la _ Stalin. 
Their findings—-based on real data, 
not on the falsified statistics brought 
out by Beria’s tamed officials from 
behind the “seven locks and seven 
seals” to which Bulganin was to re- 
fer later—were reflected in the 
measures taken to re-equip Soviet 
heavy and light industry with up- 
to-date machinery and to improve 
the threatening agricultural situa- 
tion. But the cost to the nation of 
a regime which had always to ap- 
pear to be successful lest the Party 
carry its opposition to the Ministry 
of the Interior to extremes, was to 
be measured in more than obsolete 
machinery and empty granaries. 
There was the inertia of the gov- 
eined to be taken into account. 

No student of Russia needs to be 
reminded of the fact that for his- 
torical reasons the Russian people— 
and this applies all the more to the 
Asian and other peoples held in 
colonial bondage by the _ tsarist 
autocracy—have acquired a consid- 
erable capacity for non-cooperation. 
The tremendous national efforts 
made at critical moments during the 
centuries astonished the world not 
only because of their magnitude, 
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power and tenacity but because of 
their unexpectedness. One has but 
to recall the rapid consolidation of 
the Russian state after the “dark 


sleep” of the Tatar yoke, the 
achievements of Petrine Russia, 
1812, the Revolutions of 1905 and 
1917, not to mention the supreme 
efforts made in peace and war since 
that time. 

Stalin and his closest advisers 
were well aware of the existence of 
these latent reserves; indeed, they 
exploited them on many an occasion 
in recent years by stirring up en- 
thusiasm with all the means avail- 
able to autocratic government. But 
in doing so they squandered people’s 
trust in the government so _ that 
year by year skepticism grew and 
the effort Soviet people were pre- 
pared to exercise in response to the 
appeals grew less. Hence an ever- 
increasing reliance by the executive 
on compulsory measures, the use of 
forced labor and the “cooperation” 
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“The Ministry has 
instructed me_ to 
investigate your 
complaint against 
me. Well, what are 
you going to say in 
self-defence?” 


—From 
KROKODIL, 
the Soviet 
satirical! 
weekly. 


of bodies deprived of their original 
function as guardians of citizens’ 
rights and turned into mere appen- 
dages of the executive itself. 

The present Soviet leaders have 
set themselves the task of restoring 
the voluntary principle, of drawing 
the public into government, reducing 
the powers of the executive or, at 
least, placing them under public con- 
trol, and regaining the people’s con- 
fidence in that measure of authority 
which the modern democratic state 
must insist upon. 

Soviet life, reflected with greater 
honesty in the Soviet press than it 
has been for many years, demon- 
strates in many ways how these 
various processes are at work. 


“Shameful Prudence’’ 


It is not the custom of Soviet 
newspapers, or for that matter of 
any organization, to pay heed to 
anonymous letters and the first re- 
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action of the editor of Literaturn- 
aya Gazeta on receiving an unsigned 
letter one day recently was to throw 
it into the waste-paper basket. How- 
ever, after due consideration, the 
editor decided that the letter should 
be published, and answered. 

The letter took the form of a con- 
fession of faith which was itself a 
protest against the ways of Soviet 
life. 

“Reading articles,’ it ran, ‘one 
sees raised the old and yet eternally 
new issues of courage, confidence 
and honor, calls to the public, to 
civic duty! What duties are not im- 
posed on the little man? He must 
not by-pass any evil, whether the 
high-hand of a swollen headed offi- 
cial, the outrageous behavior of a 
hooligan, or the chicanery of a 
crooked shopkeeper. O, Don Quixote! 
Realize at last that the fear of re- 
prisal is stronger than your call. 
One cannot expect people to assume 
a burden beyond their power... 
The fate of the restless is not a 
happy one. Heroes are seen more 
often in books than in life. Reserve 
me the right to live in peace... .” 

Literaturnaya Gazeta justified its 
publication of this letter by arguing 
that its gist was the credo of a 
typically over-prudent member of 
contemporary Soviet society. “His 
stealthy insinuations are heard out 
in the street, in the tramcar, at 
work, and at home. 

“‘Why interfere? You won’t get 
anything out of it but trouble, and 
then try to prove you’re not ‘the 
camel’s hump’ he paternally teaches 
a younger fellow-worker. 

“In the tram he will catch a 
neighbor by the sleeve should the 
latter try to quieten a rowdy run 
amok. 

“Quit it! Do you need to do it? 
Listen, I told you not so long ago, 
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a fellow pocked his nose in and.. .’ 

“He incessantly instils into the 
head of his son and daughter: ‘How 
many times have I told you not to 
interfere? Your job is to learn your 
lessons, the wall newspapers can get 
along without your articles’. 

“And so the invisible, unnotice- 
able contagion spreads, poisoning 
the minds of people with the germs 
of indifference and thus hampering 
our common cause. 

“X is many-faced. In the invisible 
attire of ‘prudence and moderation’ 
he worms his way into the research 
laboratory, the artist’s studio, the 
communal apartment, or the Minis- 
ter’s reception room. And to be 
honest, how often do we lack in 
fighting this coldly calculating crea- 
ture the impassioned wrath of May- 
akovsky, with his: 

‘My hope, my faith: 

to me will never 
Come the sense 
of shameful prudence’.” 

Literaturnaya Gazeta goes on to 
contrast the attitude of “shameful 
prudence” with that of the courage- 
ous rank-and-file citizen who cannot 
keep silent when he sees a wrong 
being done. “In his anonymous let- 
ter,” it comments, “X refers to the 
days when the personality cult, that 
did such tremendous harm, was 
widely current in our country. But 
whereas for millions of Soviet peo- 
ple the voice of the Party, its cour- 
ageous, straightforward and honest 
criticism of the personality cult and 
its consequences resounded as a 
clarion call to unfold creative initia- 
tive, he, the philistine, endeavors to 
retard the inspired energy of the 
masses, and sings the same old 
tune, ‘It is not for us, the little 
men, to fight to cleanse society from 
sundry filth’. He proclaims as his 
motto his ability to keep silent: ‘l 
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know how to be indignant, but only 
with closed lips. Experience has 
taught me that this is the more con- 
venient and safer way’. 

“That is the meaner way,” the 
paper concludes, “X should realize 
that the drive against careerists, 
time-servers and toadies is at the 
same time a drive against mute- 
mouthed persons like himself.” 


The Taganreg Affair 


The affair of the expulsion—--and 
later reinstatement—of Comrades 
Perov and Konyayev from the Tag- 
anrog Institute of Radio Engineer- 
ing has now become a cause célébre 
in Soviet life. According to the word- 
ing of the expulsion order, Perov 
was expelled for a breach of study 
discipline and Konyayev, the pref- 
ect, for having failed to keep the 
class in order. The discharge paper 
was pinned up on the wall in the 
corridor but it convinced no one. The 
student body at the institute well 
know that the expulsion was due to 
another cause, due to the ‘“un- 
worthy” questions put by the two 
boys at a seminar. 

For some time, it seems, these 
two and other students had been 
raising “awkward questions” during 
lectures. The principals of the in- 
stitute had had occasion to repri- 
mand the students for this. Oh no, 
they did not object to the students’ 
right to put questions. Certainly, 
go ahead and ask them. But in actual 
practice it seemed that questions had 
to be carefully chosen, that not every 
question could be asked. Matters 
came to a head at a seminar held 
to study the materials of the 20th 
Party Congress. Perov had read 
John Reed’s book “Ten Days that 
Shook the World.” He asked the 
teacher, a young lawyer called Buda- 
gova, to explain the standpoint of 
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the Party’s adversaries in 1917-18. 
Budagova sharply cut the student 
short. 

After the seminar the students 
were summoned to the Director. Pe- 
rov and Konyayev were deprived of 
their students’ cards, while serious 
charges were levelled at the entire 
class and especially at its aktiv, the 
Communist Party members and 
YCL’ers. True, later the Director 
rescinded his decision to expel the 
two young men, claiming that the 
step seemed to have produced re- 
sults. “Now the students behave 
well.” 

The matter might have closed 
there had it not reached the press. 
But after examining the Taganrog 
affair Komsomolskaya Pravda de- 
cided to give it and its comments 
on the affair nationwide publicity. 
These comments were scathing. 

“It is said that the students not 
only put questions,” the paper wrote, 
“but, moreover, voiced ‘their own 
opinions,’ and argued. But what 
price the sin here? Is there any fault 
if in thinking about major political 
issues, the students still fail to com- 
prehend something?. . . Sometimes 
it seems our Bolshevik truth needs 
to be proved only somewhere ‘on the 
other side of the barricades’ while 
in the Soviet Union everybody un- 
derstands everything. .. . But Marx- 
ism has to be studied, that is, ques- 
tions must not be extinguished but 
aroused, the mind should be set 
working, and theoretical discussions 
and creative interlocutions should 
be arranged.” 

As for the Director’s assurance 
that after his “step” the students 
were behaving well the paper com- 
ments: “It seems to us that this 
‘step’ produced results diametrically 
opposite to what is desirable. Will 
Perov put questions now? Will the 
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student who has still failed to under- 
stand something come forth with a 
clear and open mind? It must be said 
bluntly that such methods cannot 
be employed to teach Marxism and 
rear the youth.” 


On Citizens’ Rights 


The Pomozdino district lies in a 
remote forest area of the Komi 
ASSR in north Russia, one of a group 
of districts where lumbering is the 
main industry. It is unlikely that its 
name has ever before appeared on 
the pages of the central press. But 
last August the newspaper Kras- 
noye Znamya cast a beam of pub- 
licity on this small place. Its re- 
porter described a meeting of the 
Pomozdino District Soviet. 

He prefaced his article with the 
following words: “A great job de- 
volves on the local soviets of work- 
ing people’s deputies in carrying out 
the task, set by the 20th Congress, 
of nipping in the bud the least man- 
ifestations of lawlessness and ar- 
bitrariness, ensuring the mainte- 
nance of state order, observance of 
the law and protection of the citi- 
zens’ rights.” The Pomozdino meet- 
ing was one of those that are being 
held throughout the country to re- 
view methods of placing local ad- 
ministrative authorities under the 
vigilant, active supervision of the 
public. 

A sorry picture of embezzlement 
of socialist property, corruption, 
exploitation of the public by trading 
organizations, violations of public 
order and arbitrary action by execu- 
tive organs was revealed at this 
meeting. Thefts of several hundreds 
of thousands roubles at lumbering 
organizations and consumer coopera- 
tives were reported. Local stores 
were found to be overcharging the 
public; citizens were being called to 
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administrative account for violations 
of ordinances which had already ex- 
pired; unlawful orders were being 
issued by the management of enter- 
prises; the public was being called 
on to pay taxes that had been aboi- 
ished; bureaucracy and red tape 
were found in the examination of 
working people’s complaints; peo- 
ple’s judges were not reporting to 
their constituents. 

This was the first time in many 
years that a session of the district 
soviet had specially taken up the 
question of law observance, and it 
is a sign of the times that it should 
have taken place and that it should 
have been singled out by the press 
for publicity. “One understands,” 
the Kraznaya Zvezda commented, 
“the great concern, the sense of re- 
sponsibility for upholding the interest 
of the state and every Soviet citizen, 
which has found expression in the 
deputies’ speeches.” But where, it 
asks, are the public organizations? 
The militia aid brigade exists only 
on paper, rural bailiffs have not been 
appointed in a number of _ places, 
and the Young Communist League 
and the trade union organizations 
keep aloof. 

It is against this “aloof” attitude 
to matters of state interest and civil 
rights that the Communist Party is 
struggling today. The struggle is tak- 
ing the form of reviving the au- 
thority of the soviets over the exec- 
utive. “A stricter control of the 
work of their executive and subor- 
dinate organs by the soviets is of 
great signficance for improving the 
work of the state apparatus,” wrote 
Izvestia editorially recently. This is 
not going to be easy, the paper 
went on. “The method of passing 
orders from above, abused during 
the period of The Cult, had a nega- 
tive effect.” People became accus- 
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tomed to work only on instructions 
from above, were afraid to display 


Few, if any, of the momentous 
changes taking place in the Soviet 


their own initiative. The product Union today are likely to have as 
'S | of such conditions was a mechani- far reaching results as the measures 
a cal executive of the super-cautious being taken to bring back the ordi- 
ed tvpe. Such a person desiring to nary citizen to his role as active de- 
a shirk responsibility was always arm- fender of socialism against the bu- 
ing himself with the instructions’ reacrat, the petty tyrant, the over- 
. of his superior.” cautious official. 
a NEW TRENDS IN SOVIET ARCHITECTURE 
ny IN A RECENT speech on Soviet architecture and housing, D. 
ict Khodzhaev, Scientific Secretary of the Board of the Architects’ 
he Union of the USSR, pointed out that in spite of the colossal housing 
it construction going on in the Soviet Union there was still a great 
ild shortage due in great part to the increase in the past 2 years of 
ld 50,000,000 in the urban population and the 25,000,000 who were left 
os homeless as a result of the Second World War. The only way possible 
5” to overcome this shortage, the secretary said, was mass-scale con- 
ie struction with the use of standardized plans. 
ed, Khodzhaev emphasized that the principal tendency in the new 
re- plans for mass housing was the attention being given to conveniences 
est for the occupants. The pseudo-monumentalism, completely discon- 
en, nected from the purpose of the building, he said, was a thing of the 
the past. Apartment buildings of 8 to 14 stories were no longer being 


It built, instead the buildings were of 4 to 5 stories with careful atten- 


ns? tion to the efficiency of the apartments. 

nly Architects, he went on to say, are now paying much more atten- 

een tion to modern building techniques and new building materials. The 

res architect of the past who simply gave his architectural fantasies 
' to the engineer for him to develop technically is disappearing. The 

gue : ; F : en a 

nd architect-builders, well-versed in construction, are now dominating 

the scene. 

With this development, Khodzhaev pointed out, Soviet architects 
ude have become aware that many of the buildings designed by them 
‘vil | during the postwar period based upon classical Greek and Renaissance 
y 18 forms will be looked upon in the future as anachronisms. He cites as 
tak- an example an apartment house in Leningrad the whole facade of 
au- which to the height of two stories was decorated with columns. 
xec- Such a design, he declares, is contrary both to the purpose of the 
the building and to its modern construction. 
bor- The new style now emerging, based upon all the achievements of 
a modern building technique and new materials, will have validity, 


the Khodzhaev insists, cnly when its use corresponds to the intended 


all purpose of the building and to the aesthetic ideals of the society, 
ae s as well as to a thorough knowledge of the classical heritage and the 
is 18 basic principles used by the great masters of the past in creating 
aper their beautiful monuments. 

Sng Because of the mass character of future housing construction, 
ring Khodzhaev indicates, architectural problems must now be shifted 
lega- to the field of city planning, for it is in the creation of huge architec- 
ecus- tural complexes that a new, authentic style will be realized. 
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A 
Train Trip 
in 


China 


by GRACE LIU 


LTHOUGH the tracks of new 
railroads are hourly spreading 
out and advancing all over the coun- 
try, there are still far too few rail- 
way lines, cars, engines and railway 
personnel to handle comfortably and 
efficiently the unprecedented crowds 
of people now traveling in China. 
Traffic is especially heavy on the 
lines going to the Northwest, to the 
oilfields and new industrial cities 
and to the lands being settled by 
pioneer families. To any one unused 
to traveling it seems a daring ad- 
venture to join, even for a few days, 
this surging advance into China’s 
fabulous Northwest. 
My three children and I have just 
returned from such an adventure. 





GRACE LIU is an American who lives 
in China with her three children. She 
teaches English there and she has been 
a frequent contributor of sketches of 
Chimese life to the New World Review. 
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Sun Yu-chin, woman chief-conductor on 
Northwest train. 


We went to visit my husband’s old 
home village about one hundred miles 
from Sian in Shensi Province. Sian 
was the capital of ancient China 
more than 2000 years ago; today it 
is the bustling young frontier gate- 
way to the great new developments 
of the Northwest. 

Our three days and three nights 
there and back were a_ strenuous 
physical ordeal for us,-as we started 
out traveling just as the majority of 
the people, workers and peasants do 
—on “hard seats” with no sleeping 
accommodations. But it was an inter- 
esting and valuable experience, well 
worth the weariness, headaches and 
stiff backs we paid for it. It was 
certainly a good way to get acquaint- 
ed with the Chinese “lau pai hsing” 
(ordinary people). 

We left Tientsin with much cot- 
flicting advice and confusing infor- 
mation. Some friends thought we 
were very unwise, in fact quite mad 
to attempt such a journey in the hot: 
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test part of the summer or to even 
think of going to a village that could 
be reached, even after two days and 
a night on the train, only by ox-cart 
and foot. Other friends were enthu- 
siastic and thought it the wisest 
thing we could possibly do! From 
the railway ticket offices and infor- 
mation bureaus we received vague 
information or not enough informa- 
tion on very important points and 
therefore ran promptly into what 
seemed to me at the moment a 
catastrophe—we missed our Sian 
train in Peking! All because we 
hadn’t been told of some formality 
that had to be gone through when 
changing trains. 

To such inexperienced travelers as 
Shu-lien, Ai-lien, Wei Han and I 
this was a dreadful blow, especially 
as the Peking ticket office seemed 
utterly indifferent to our fate—-even 
making matters worse by saying 
there was no place on the next Sian 
train, four hours later. The station 
waiting room we were in was jammed 
—every seat occupied and every inch 
of floor space, except the lanes where 
people were lined up to board the 
next out-going trains, covered with 
bags, bundles, baskets and small 
children. Perhaps we would have to 
wait here until six in the morning 
—twelve hours! Our one seat was 
piled with our luggage and we had 
just room enough to stand. 

However, we were not left long in 
our wrathful and indignant dismay 
—the station police came to our 
rescue. The friendly and courteous 
young man in the new summer blue 
and white police uniform who had 
inspected my traveling permit now 
came with an anxious face to see 
why we had not gotten on our train. 
When he heard our story he said, 
“Never mind, we will think of some- 
thing.” In a little while we had our 
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tickets for that next Sian train and 
were settled in four seats in another 
less crowded waiting room. For the 
next few hours I could relax and 
observe my fellow travelers. 

What impressed me most about 
these hundreds of peasants and 
workers and their families, army men 
and women and students, was the 
composure, the calm confidence and 
good humor. Those having many 
hours to wait were as practical and 
unselfconscious as if they had lived 
all their lives in a railway station. 
Bedding had been unrolled and whole 
families had gone to sleep on the 
floor—which was kept clean by fre- 
quent sweeping and mopping. I saw 
a soldier take out and fill up his 
wash basin and give his face and 
neck and ears a good scrubbing. A 
group of cadres sitting on their bags 
were reading and eating watermelon 
seeds, carefully putting the shells 
back in a sack. One opened a bundle 
and changes his shoes and socks. 

Though most everybody must have 
been hot, tired and uncomfortable, 
I didn’t see any cross faces or hear 
any quarrels; no one looked angry 
and upset as I had a little while be- 
fore. By the time the same police- 
man came to tell us we could get on 
the train, I was feeling a little 
ashamed of my biting remarks about 
the whole railway administration, 
ticket offices in particular. And Shu- 
lien’s reminding me of how the coun- 
try’s rapid development has neces- 
sitated sending great numbers of 
people over widespread distances be- 
fore the railways have become able 
to do the task expertly, made me 
ready to be more lenient toward the 
railway and its faults. 


Throughout the trip, back and 


forth, we met with many negative 
aspects of present day travel in 
China, things that need and are get- 
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ting criticism. But I found the posi- 
tive outweighed the negative. For 
one thing, I appreciated the rail- 
road’s 100 per cent safety record 
when we crept across the wide ex- 
panses of the Yellow River, crossed 
deep gorges, ran along steep hill 
sides that sometimes “slipped,” and 
went through low lying plains that 
had been recently swept by a hur- 
ricane. It was comforting to look 
out just anywhere and see the faith- 
ful and vigilant track-walkers, spaced 
at unusually close intervals wherever 
there might be danger. At every sta- 
tion the train was gone over from 
end to end by repair crews. 

On the trip out our car was full 
of railway workers, going out to 
work on the Lanchow-Sinkiang Rail- 
way which had already reached 
Yumen, China’s biggest oil field, and 
in 1960 will connect with the Soviet 
Union’s Turkestan-Siberia Railway; 
or to the Lanchow-Yinchuan section, 
which cuts through the Great Wall 
to reach Yinchuan, a major wool, 
hide and skin trading center in the 
Northwest. Several village women 
with their children were going to 
join oil-field and railway worker hus- 
bands in Lanchow and beyond. 

At intervals during the daytime 
the pleasant voice of a young woman 
announced stations over a_ loud 
speaker, called the passengers’ at- 
tention to historic places and famous 
beauty spots, advised mothers with 
small children and gave some simple 
rules of hygiene. Every half-hour or 
sO a man came through with a 
broom, then a mop—the cars were 
never allowed to become littered. 
Perhaps I was the only passenger 
who did not enjoy the noisy Chinese 
opera that poured through the loud- 
speaker between announcements and 
hygiene talks—as far as I am con- 
cerned the continuous playing of 
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music from Chinese operas on trains 
is definitely a negative point! 

We reached Sian three hours late 
as tracks were washed out in a place 
or two due to hurricane rains. We 
had twelve exciting days crowded 
with new sights and experiences in 
the city and in the countryside and 
started home again with our heads 
full to aching with new impressions. 

On the journey back we were even 
more cramped for room. Shu-lien, 
Ai-lien and I sat in a seat for two and 
Wei Han sat for hours on the floor so 
a little boy who had already been 
traveling a day and night could. take 
a nap. The child and his mother were 
coming from the oil fields where his 
father was working. 

A short, stocky young engine 
driver, his tall pretty wife and their 
three little children, sat across the 
aisle from us, and we were soon old 
acquaintances. “Papa” as we nick- 
named the young man to ourselves, 
was a marvel of efficiency, energy and 
good-heartedness. He took wonder- 
ful care of his family, and like a 
mother bird, was always feeding 
them—with chicken, preserved eggs, 
steaming bowls of noodles and vege- 
tables, apples and melons. He helped 
everyone around us with his many 
useful ideas about how to arrange 
bundles, bags, and children so as to 
use every bit of space. He soon found 
out all there was to know about us 
and passed on the information to 
other interested passengers. He, in 
turn, told everybody about himself 
and his job and what a wonderful. 
healthful and beautiful country it 
was where he was working in the 
mountains beyond Lanchow. His 
wife said the children loved it there 
and they were going back to their 
old home near Peking for a while 
only because the grandfather had re- 

















cently died. 
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From daybreak until dark we 
never tired of watching the amazing 
scenery. Fantastic terraced hillsides 
looking like huge red and green layer 
cakes, cave dwellings carved out of 
red hills and toy-like villages perched 
on mountain sides flew past the 
windows. And something entirely 
new had appeared in China’s scenery 
—the wide stretching collective farm 
fields of corn, cotton, millet and soy 
beans instead of the patch-work of 
tiny fields of the old days. 

We made frequent trips to the 
diner to relieve our cramped legs 
and backs. The diner was open and 
full all day and most of the night. 
The food both in the diner and in the 
stations makes another positive 
point for the railroads. Formerly no 
one with the least idea of hygiene 
would dare to buy anything to eat 
in the stations. But now the vendors 
are dressed in white coats and caps 
and their wares are packaged and 
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wrapped and carried in glassed-in 
carts. The places are famous for their 
chickens and sellers of roast chicken 
did a rushing business through the 
car windows. We bought two—deep 
red brown, with a special flavor and 
tenderness. Even our “vegetarian” 
Wei Han ate not only all his share, 
but a great part of mine while I was 
absorbed in the scenery! The dining 
car food, coming and going was ex- 
cellent. The people who ate in the 
diners were the same people who 
made up the passengers and it was a 
curious sight, to me, to see a peasant 
family eating in a railway dining 
car. 

Back in Tientsin again, we have 
the proud feeling of being veterans, 
with a much increased knowledge 
and understanding of the people and 
of what is going on in the country. 
We are very glad that we found the 
courage to be daring instead of 
coutious. 


THE FOLLOWING excerpts are taken from a letter to the New York 
Times, Aug. 21, 1956 by Lawrence A. Penn: 

“In the Sept. 14 issue of The Times Michael Butterman asserted 
that the principle which should guide our diplomatic recognition pol- 
icy is that which serves the ‘best interests of the United States .. .” 
But what the ‘best interests of the United States’ are is the crux of 


the problem. 


“ 
. 


. » Does the continued obstinacy of this country in following 


the intransigent recognition policy serve our ‘best interests’? Is the 
raising of false hopes to a small émigré minority on the Continent 
of Asia advancing our position as leader of the free world? Whether 
this country likes it or not, the Chinese Communist Government is in 
power and is very unlikely to be dislodged—even in the far distant 


future. . 


“Our continued blindness to the unalterable fact of effective Chin- 
ese Communist governmental control is, on the contrary, not serving 
our national interest and is leading us down the path to ineffective 
world leadership. With the majority of the free world either favor- 
ing diplomatic recognition, or having recognized the Mao Government 
already, our archaic policy is in need of a drastic review. If this is 
not forthcoming soon, it will not be hard to foresee American influence 
and standing in Asia drop to an unprecedented low.” 
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IN THE GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 





Industrial Progress in East Germany 


by EDGAR P. YOUNG 


HE DEEP change which has 

taken place in East Germany 
was brought home to me very clearly 
when I went there last December 
(1955), as a delegate to the annual 
congress of the Society for German- 
Soviet Friendship. I had been there 
in the same capacity in the summer 
of 1949, and on each occasion my 
attendance at the congress, held in 
Berlin, was followed by a tour round 
the country; for three weeks on the 
first occasion and two weeks on the 
second. Each time I visited places 
of my own selection, saw all that I 
asked to see, and spoke with whom 
I wished, besides addressing well-at- 
tended meetings on the subject of 
friendship with the USSR. 

On my visit in 1949, I had to try 
to convince mainly skeptical people 
that friendly collaboration with the 
Soviet Union would prove ultimately 
to the advantage of Germany, and 
that the socialist system, then just 
beginning to be gradually introduced 
in what was then “the East Zone” 
or “the Soviet occupation zone” 





EDGAR P. YOUNG, Commander Roya! 
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ers for his articles on the countries of 
Eastern Europe. This article is a re- 
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Democratic Republic. 
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would work and would prove benefi- 
cial to the people. I related from my 
own personal experience how it had 
done so in the Soviet Union and 
was doing so in the People’s Democ- 
racies of Eastern Europe. 

Six years later, it was the Ger- 
mans, now masters of their own 
house, in what was now the German 
Democratic Republic, who were tell- 
ing me—and who insisted that I 
should alter my program so as to 
cover Stalinstadt, their first socialist 
city! 

I am glad that I made this change 
in my program because what I saw, 
and even more what I heard from 
Stalinstadters whom I visited in 
their comfortable homes, was _ im- 
pressive in the extreme. In under 
three years— in “Nine Hundred 
Days,” in fact, as we are reminded 
by the title of an inspiring docu- 
mentary film on the subject—the 
Germans converted what was a sandy 
waste, overgrown with small pine 
trees, into an important industrial 
center. In that short space of time, 
working under difficulties of various 
kinds, they have built and brought 
into operation the “Eisenkombinat 
Stalin’—“EKS” for short—which, 
though highly mechanized and to 
some extent automated, is already 
employing some 14,000 workers and 
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will in two years’ time be one of the 
most important steel works in the 
world. 

Associated with these great works, 
and built thoughtfully to windward 
of them so as not to get their fumes 
and soot (reduced to a minimum 
though these are), is a beautifully 
planned and beautifully built city 
with a really well-housed population 
of 20,000, destined to swell to 60,000 
in the next two years. There are 
handsome schools, both elementary 
and secondary, to accommodate with- 
out overcrowded classrooms, the large 
ctild population which is to be ex- 
pected in a town where the average 
age of the population is 29 and where 
all are well-paid; fine polyclinics 
and hospitals; good shops and attrac- 
tive cafes and restaurants; a sports 
stadium with seats for 15,000, and 
a Park of Culture with a swimming 
beach. Nearing completion are a 
theater to seat 780 people, and, 
given properly the lowest priority, 
a fine set of municipal offices. 

This great steel center, known also 
as the “Eisenwerke East,” because 
it is situated right on the river Oder 
which constitutes the frontier be- 
tween Germany and Poland, has its 
counterpart, the “Eisenwerke West,” 
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In the nationally 
owned shipyard at 
Warnemunde, East 
Germany: a 10,000 
ton freighter built 
for the People's 
Republic of China 
ready for launch- 


ing. 


at Calbe on the Saal, where steel is 
made by the “Low Shaft” process. 
This is a process perfected and used 
for the first time here in the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic, by which 
steel can be produced with coke 
made from lignite in which East 
Germany, short of hard coal, abounds, 
and the low-grade ores to be found 
there. 

These two new centers, supple- 
menting the old iron and steel works 
inherited from former times, which 
have been rebuilt since their des- 
truction by war-operation and sub- 
sequent stripping for the payment 
of reparations “in kind” to the So- 
viet Union, are destined to make the 
German Democratic Republic self- 
sufficient in the basic materials re- 
quired for its fast developing heavy 
industry, which is already respon- 
sible for 29 per cent of its total pro- 
duction. 

I visited also the “Matyas Rakosi” 
Cokery at Lauchhammer, where vast 
quantities of local lignite are made 
into coke for the low-shaft furnaces 
at Calbe and for various other pur- 
poses. Here I was much impressed 
by the high degree of mechanization 
and automation (far higher than at 
the “EKS”) and by the excellent 
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housing for the workers which, as 
everywhere else in the German 
Democratic Republic, is regarded as 
an essential feature of the over-all 
plan of the establishment. This 
cokery and its associated briquette 
factory may be regarded as a sort 
of try-out for a major enterprise 
known as the “Schwarze Pumpe”’ 
(Black Pump), after a well-known 
tavern on its site, where, before 
long, fantastic quantities of lignite 
will be processed automatically to 
produce not only coke, but also gas, 
tar, light oils, and a variety of 
chemicals, as well as electrical energy 
to be used as fuel for industrial and 
domestic purposes. 

Such projects are urgently neces- 
sary for the German Democratic 
Republic because it is now far ad- 
vanced in the process of converting 
itself, with help from the Soviet 
Union, Poland and Czechoslovakia, 
from the formerly rural part of Ger- 
many into a country where the indus- 
trial output, already five times that 
of agriculture, is of world impor- 
tance. 

At the Leipzig Spring Fair I saw 
the vast walking excavators which 
are being made in series for export 
to China and elsewhere, as well as 
for use at the “Schwarze Pumpe” 
project. There were all kinds of other 
machinery also, both heavy and 
light, and the plans for whole plants 
for which the engineering works at 
Leipzig, Magdeburg, Karl Marxstadt, 
Lauchhammer and other towns are 
securing contracts all over the world, 
in the West as well as in the East. 

Along the Baltic Coast I visited 
the new shipyards and saw a com- 
pletely new industry which has been 
created in the last five years or so. 
The “People’s Shipyard” at Stral- 
sund, which I saw in its infancy in 
1949, is now running 475-ton fishing 
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luggers off the assembly lines at a 
rate of 100 a year, while the nation- 
ally owned shipyard at Warnemunde, 
which in 1949 was a comparatively 
small establishment refitting salvag- 
ed ships for delivery to the Soviet 
Union as “reparations,” has recently 
launched the first of a series of six 
10,000-ton diesel-engined freighters 
for the People’s Republic of China, 
cold-shouldered by its traditional 
suppliers of shipping on account of 
“the embargo.” 

And now there is to be nuclear 
power. The actual project, under 
active discussion when I visited the 
German Democratic Republic in June 
of this year, materialized on July 17 
when, following the visit to Moscow 
of a top delegation from the Govern- 
ment of the German Democratic Rep- 
ublic, it was agreed that the Soviet 
Union “will help in the designing of 
and will deliver to the German Dem- 
ocratic Republic the necessary equip- 
ment and materials for the construc- 
tion of a 100,000-kilowatt nuclear 
power station.” 

The German Democratic Republic 
is the fortunate possessor of one of 
the more important deposits of ura- 
nium in the world, in the Erzege- 
birge, and it is reassuring that these 
deposits are regarded, and will be 
treated, as a source of supply of 
nuclear fuel, not as explosive charges 
for nuclear or thermonuclear weap- 
ons. This was made clear by Mr. 
Fritz Selbmann, Deputy Prime Min- 
ister and head of the Industrial and 
Transport Commission, in a most in- 
teresting and well-informed lecture 
in which he remarked that, for eco- 
nomic reasons, which I will not use 
space here by detailing, Germany 
as a whole, and not just East Ger- 
many. will be desperately in need of 
nuclear energy for industry by the 
year 2000. In anticipation of this, 
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it was intended that “by 1965 at the 
latest” nuclear power plants in the 
German Democratic Republic will 
“assure a steadily increasing propor- 
tion of the energetic needs of indus- 
try.” 

In a most interesting talk I had 
with the leading atomic scientist of 
the German Democratic Republic, 
Baron Manfred von Ardenne, at his 
research laboratory in Dresden, he 
deplored the fact that (as stated in 
an important printed message which 
he has circulated by post all over the 
world to people and bodies concerned 
with atomic energy) there is at 
present locked away (and sterilized) 
in the stockpiles of nuclear and ther- 
monuclear weapons of the _ three 
countries which know how to make 
them (USA, USSR and Britain) 
fissile material with an energy con- 
tent equal to that of 5,000 million 
tons of coal—about six times the 
1954 coal output of the USA, the 
USSR, and Britain combined—which 
could, if used as he urged, be con- 
verted into fifty million kilowatt- 
hours of electrical energy. 

Von Ardenne came back only last 
year after spending some ten years 
in Moscow doing research in his 
subject for the USSR, and it is sig- 
nificant that the whole of his achieve- 
ments during those ten _ years, 
including some very important dis- 
coveries which will be ‘news’ to 
atomic scientists in the West and 
should help them in their work, has 
now been published in East Berlin 
(in German) and is available to any- 
one who will buy it. 

Bearing in mind that the German 
Democratic Republic is likely soon 
to have its own stock-pile of fissile 
material, which it regards solely as 
nuclear fuel, that it has great and 
rapidly increasing capacity for the 
making of large industrial plants 
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(including a considerable surplus 
for export), and that it is making 
no secret of its technological ‘“know- 
how” to potential foreign customers, 
Western countries like the United 
States and Britain should be asking 
themselves seriously for how much 
longer they can afford to keep their 
stock-piles of fissile material lying 
sterile in A- and H-bombs. If they 
do not revise their policy in this con- 
nection, they may well find their 
market for these highly profitable 
exports going the same way as that 
in China for the 10,000-ton freight- 
ers mentioned earlier in this article. 
“Security” seems to be proving 
somewhat of a boomerang for our 
half of the world! 
a 

Needless to say, achievements of 
the size and character I have de- 
scribed here—and there are many 
more which I could describe if space 
permitted—could not have _ been 
made by the East Germans without 
great sacrifices. Needless to say that 
there are many in the German Dem- 
ocratic Republic who resented and 
have done their utmost to oppose 
those sacrifices. My two recent visits 
have confirmed, however, the impres- 
sion I gained when I was there 
earlier in March, 1955 —that even 
the grumblers, though some of them 
grumble still and probably always 
will, are for the most part convinced 
that the line taken by their govern- 
ment is the right one; while the So- 
cialist and Communist workers who 
have done so much to help their gov- 
ernment, feeling it to be really 
“theirs” for the first time in the his- 
tory of Germany, are more than ever 
determined to complete their job of 
establishing a democratic, peace- 
loving and prosperous Germany in 
the East, as an inspiration and en- 
couragement to their comrades in 
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the West, with whom they hope soon 
to be reunited. 

As a rough indication of the 
degree and speed of the leveling-up 
between the two parts of Germany 
in relation to the various kinds of 
consumer goods which the workers 
can buy with their wages, I might 
mention that the black market rate 
of exchange between East and West 
marks in Berlin changed from five 
to one to three to one between my 
two visits in December, 1955 and 
June, 1956. I was told by a trust- 
worthy informant in June that the 
West Berlin money-changers were 
complaining that they could no longer 
get enough East Marks because those 
who earned them in the German 
Democratic Republic could buy more 
of what they wanted over there, and 
no longer wanted West Marks with 
which to buy American cigarettes, 
English pipe-tobacco, nice clothes 
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and shoes, or comics and Coca-Cola. 

Soon those bewailing money- 
changers will be right out of busi- 
ness—unless of course they switch 
over to black-marketeering in cur- 
rency the other way round—but it is 
to be hoped that the reunification of 
Germany will forestall this. That 
seems unlikely to provide solace for 
the shady traffickers concerned, for if 
one thing is certain it is that the 
Germans of the German Democratic 
Republic will never go back on what 
they have done. This explains why 
certain people in the United States 
in particular, but also in Britain and 
France, together with the Nazis, 
though they pretend to want Ger- 
many to be reunited, oppose and 
sabotage any workable plan for her 
reunification and propagate all kinds 
of lies about the solid building of 
a real socialist society “East of the 
Elbe.” 


DR. HERMAN F. REISSIG, who recently returned from a visit to 
the Soviet Union, wrote a letter to The New York Times, Aug. 18, 
1956 objecting to a dispatch by one of the Times reporters who had 
described the friendliness of the Russian people towards Americans 
as being anything but warm. Excerpts from Dr. Reissig’s letter: 

“IT led a party of twenty-five Americans on a ten-day visit to the 


Soviet Union last July. ... 


“T feel sure that I can speak for all the members of our group 
in saying that what impressed us most in Moscow, Leningrad and 
their environs was the warmth and friendliness shown towards us 
by all kinds of people. We had expected no hostile demonstrations, 
but we were not prepared for an attitude that I can best describe 
as a kind of reaching-out to us. 

“On a collective farm, in a large factory, in a hospital, at the 
ballet, on visits to an outdoor amusement park and to a children’s 
playground, in both Orthodox and Baptist churches, in casual asso- 
ciations on the street, we met with smiles, outstretched hands and 


unfailing courtesy. ... 


“I am speaking primarily about the ordinary run of people, not 
about government officials. With the latter we had only limited con- 
tact, although I should add that through the travel agency, Intourist. 
we were given literally every opportunity for which we asked. One 
hopes this means something for future relations between the Soviet 
Union and the West. How much it means the next few years ma) 


tell.” 
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Fresh Breeze in Hungary 


by LAWRENCE KIRWAN 


HE FRESH BREEZE now blow- 

ing through the countries build- 

ing socialism is no better illustrated 
than in Hungary. 

Not only have sincere efforts been 
going on there to set right the re- 
sults of abuses of power between 
1948 and 1953, but at the same time 
a most vigorous discussion has been 
shaping the democratic forms to 
prevent anything like it happening 
again. 

The general relaxation in political 
atmosphere is plain to see. Almost 
every institution has been going 
through a period of self-examination 
and self-criticism which is having 
results from Parliament down (or 
should we saw up in such a sporting 
country?) to the Football Associa- 
tion. 

But before we look at some of 
these results, let us look back at the 
mistakes, how they came to happen 
and what has been done about them. 

Few have put the background 
more clearly than Gyorgy Non, the 
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Chief Attorney, in a recent statement 
to Parliament. Mr. Non’s depart- 
ment was set up in 1953 to hear pub- 
lic complaints of infringements of 
law and to clear up injustices com- 
mitted earlier. 

“In the tense international situa- 
tion after 1948,” he said, “the mis- 
taken view that the class struggle 
sharpens everywhere had a damag- 
ing effect in Hungary. The cult of 
personality developed and throttled 
criticism, and the effects of the lack 
of confidence in people were made 
worse by the special position of the 
State Defense organs. 

“In this atmosphere many leaders 
and officers of the State Defense au- 
thority abused their power, abused 
the lack of adequate supervision, and, 
using moral and physical force, pre- 
pared false evidence and extorted 
false confessions.” 

First the Attorney’s department 
dealt with the security chief Gabor 
Peter—he got life imprisonment— 
and his henchmen. Then all the prose- 
cutions which they had handled were 
re-examined. 

Of 149 cases reopened, 124 were 
acquitted, 10 were found guilty in 
lesser degree and 15 were found 
justly convicted of crimes against 
the State. In a further series of re- 
examinations 456 people were found 
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incorrectly convicted. More than a 
thousand others, justly convicted, had 
their sentences reduced. 

Most of those involved in fabri- 
cated charges were old Communists, 
Social-Democrats and Yugoslav émi- 
grés. One of those rehabilitated, 
(Gyérgy Marosan) has been ap- 
pointed a deputy Premier, while he 
and Janos Kadar, another victim, 
have been co-opted to the Party’s 
political committee. 

How could it happen? In the tense 
political atmosphere the finger of 
suspicion was often enough to start 
an investigation—and no provision 
had been made to check up that the 
security authorities were not ex- 
ceeding their powers. 

It is true that safeguards of pub- 
lic liberty were written into the Con- 
stitution. But the big lesson which 
has been learned in Hungary is that 
paper safeguards are not enough. 

There must be effective demo- 
cratic institutions to supervise and 
check that the law is being carried 
out, or as the Hungarians put it, that 





“socialist legality” really prevails. 

So they’ve given the Chief Attor- 
ney’s office the job of checking on 
people’s complaints. (There have been 
77,000 in the first three years, most 
of them quite trivial, such as quar- 
rels over flats, many on minor labo} 
questions. ) 

Courts are all being placed unde) 
supervision of the Minister of Jus- 
tice, judges are to be elected as pro- 
vided for in the Constitution, but 
never carried out. 

Prisons are taken out of the hands 
of the Home Office and put under 
the control of the Minister of Jus- 
tice so that the department which 
does the detection does not super- 
vise the sentence—a _ safeguard 
against false imprisonment. 


At the same time the rigidness of 
penal policy is being relaxed so much 
that the general prison population 
is dropping rapidly—it totalled 
37,027 last November, 22,088 last 
month. 

Minor infringements of regula- 
tions, often sharply punished in the 
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past, come out of the realm of the 
courts. In future “social courts” of 
local citizenry will handle such cases, 
possibly by reprimand only. 

Working out of democratic forms 
in a new state takes time. Ern6é 
Gero, new secretary of the Working 
People’s Party in place of Matyas 
Rakosi, spoke to the Central Commit- 
tee about the problem of overcoming 
bureaucracy, which is just one of 
the battles now going on in Hun- 
gary. 

“We must remember,” he _ told 
them, “that as a people’s democratic 
state we can look back on an ex- 
tremely short past, only a few years. 
Against this, some of the capitalist 
states—look at Britain—can look 
back on a past of 300 years.” 

Though Rakosi stepped down from 
the Party leadership he was not dis- 
graced as some newspapers have 
suggested. He has a proud record as 
a working-class fighter since the first 
world war. His beliefs and activities 
cost him 16 years in fascist prisons 
between the war years. 

But he had to take responsibility 
for the wrongs that occurred during 
his leadership after 1948, and he 
felt that the Party would tackle the 
big clearing-up job better if he step- 
ped out of the picture. He remains 
a Member of Parliament and mem- 
ber of the Presidential Council, and 
a member of the Party’s Central 
Committee. 

Nowhere has the process of reas- 
sessment been more lively than in 
the intellectual field. Tremendous 
discussions have been going on 
among writers, musicians and others 
to fit the best features of democratic 
life as we know it into the new so- 
cialist society. 

I was in Budapest when the big 
storm blew up around the meeting 
on “Press and Information” which 
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drew 6,000 people and went on until 
three in the morning. There were 
plenty of criticisms of the Hunga- 
rian press—that it was not infor- 
mative enough, even that it failed to 
give the whole truth. Journalists 
countered by saying that they were 
hamstrung by Government officials 
giving little or no information. 

I asked Ferenc Vadasz, general 
secretary of the Journalists’ Union, 
whether this was just so much “let- 
ting off steam,” or whether results 
were materializing. 

He assured me results had come 
and more were on the way. The 
police, for example, had promised to 
give out facts and figures about 
crime and other social trends which 
they had always refused before. 
Government ministers had _ under- 
taken to give fortnightly press con- 
ferences at the Journalists’ Club. 

Three or four days later results 
began to show. Péter Rubin, newly 
appointed Foreign Office spokesman, 
gave the first of what is now a reg- 
ular series of press conferences by 
him; the Budapest chief of police 
gave another. The Ministry of Jus- 
tice did likewise. 

Another example of the awakening 
of journalism appeared in the Eng- 
lish-language Hungarian Review in 
which the writer, referring to mis- 
leading reports about Hungary in 
the foreign press said: “It cannot 
be denied that the scanty—and not 
very interesting—information forth- 
coming from Hungarian sources is 
also at fault.” 

At the same time the Hungarian 
press was sometimes at fault in giv- 
ing too superficial appraisal of for- 
eign affairs. “The growing demand 
in Hungary for exact, factual infor- 
mation is making it incumbent upon 
Hungarian newspapers to pay greater 
attention than hitherto to foreign 
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affairs,” he wrote. These sort of 
things could not have been said pub- 
licly a few months ago. 

Sport? Well Gusztav Sebes has 
been relieved of the job of picking 
the national football team and it has 
been handed over to a five-man com- 
mittee—a practical example of col- 
lective responsibility replacing one- 
man rule. 

But perhaps the most significant 
change in Hungary towards fuller 
democratism can be seen in Parlia- 
ment. 

Deliberate steps are being taken 
to liven up parliamentary life, which 
had been inclined to take a back seat 
in recent years. The National As- 
sembly will in future meet much 
more often and for longer periods. 

Instead of legislation coming out 
in the form of Government decrees 
it will be properly discussed by MPs 
first. 

And that vital feature of Parlia- 
mentary democracy, Question Time, 
which had fallen into disuse, has al- 
ready been revived. 

At the August session Ministers 
found themselves under fire from 
MPs for the first time for many 
years. Twenty-two questions were 
asked. 

And it was Question Time with 
a difference. After an answer was 
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given the Speaker would ask if the 
questioner was satisfied. If he said 
“No!,” the Assembly was asked to 
vote if it were satisfied. If they also 
said “No!,” the Minister was told to 
prepare a better answer! 

One woman member said she was 
not satisfied about the answer to hei 
complaint that a few young people 
between 16 and 18 were being em- 
ployed on night work in some textile 
factories, contrary to the Labor 
Code. 

The reply of the Minister of Light 
Industry (another woman, by the 
way) was so circumlocutory that the 
Assembly backed the MP in reject- 
ing it. And the Speaker ruled that 
the Minister must come back with 
a more satisfactory answer. 

And so it goes on. But make no 
mistake. The Hungarians are not 
changing their social system, no mat- 
ter how much they are altering its 
methods of working. 

Erné Geroé put the whole thing in 
a nutshell when he told the Party’s 
Central Committee: 

“This new state, our  people’s 
democratic state, with all its merits 
and faults, is our state, which we 
would not change for any kind of 
bourgeois state! And we shall put 
right the faults which are in it, led 
by our Party!” 


DR. PAUL DUDLEY WHITE, heart specialist who treated President 
Eisenhower, recently visited the Soviet Union with four other Amer- 
ican doctors. According to the Herald Tribune, Sept. 7, while there 
he invited the Soviet Union to join the United States in “war on our 
common enemy—heart disease.” Dr. White formally invited four 
leading Russian doctors to visit the United States “as our guests 
for a period of six to eight weeks to study and work with us.” 

Dr. White said that his group had been received with warm- 
hearted hospitality everywhere they went. The brevity of their visit 
had made impossible, he said, a comparative study of the methods 
of heart disease treatment in the Soviet Union and the United States, 


“but generally speaking, the problems there are like our own.” 
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What Price 


Censorship? 


What is involved in the censorship of news from China — 


the indictment of the Powells and Julian Schuman. 


by SUSAN WARREN 


O PUT IT MILDLY a Far East 

specialist’s life in America to- 
day “is not a happy one.” For tell- 
ing what he actually saw and experi- 
enced in China (See U.S. White 
Paper pp. 564-576) about the relative 
strength and popular support of the 
Chinese Liberation Army and the 
Nationalist armies of Chiang Kai- 
shek, Robert Service, brilliant young 
American diplomat, forfeited job and 
career. For views expressed in books 
and articles advocating policies in 
Asia which accepted the realities of 
changed conditions and relations of 
power in the East, Owen Lattimore 
found himself charged with perjury. 
On April 25, John and Sylvia Pow- 
ell and Julian Schuman, American 
editors of the magazine China Month- 
ly Review, were indicted on charges 
of sedition for having published 
articles critical of U.S. conduct of 
the conflict in Korea and post-war 
U.S. China policy. At almost the 
same moment that the Republican 
Party was writing into its platform 
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a plank which says “We will over- 
look no opportunity . .. to bring 
about a progressive elimination of 
the barriers that interfere with the 
free flow of news, information and 
ideas” the Republican Administra- 
tion in Washington issued a blanket 
ban on U.S. journalists’ acceptance 
of an invitation from China to come 
and see for themselves. The conclu- 
sion is inescapable that the last 
thing our Government wants is fac- 
tual reporting of events past, pres- 
ent or future on China. 

While double talk is rapidly be- 
coming the official “second lang- 
uage” of the Administration there 
is evidence that the country as a 
whole does not take kindly to the 
strange tongue. The paradox of a 
State Department eternally deplor- 
ing the lack of “freedom of informa- 
tion” in the socialist world setting 
up an iron curtain of its own was 
not lost on the American press. Her- 
bert Brucker, editor of the Hartford 
(Conn.) Courant, chairman of the 
Freedom of Information Committee 
of the American Society of News- 
paper Editors, charged that the 
State Department put us in the posi- 
tion of “standing before the world 
guilty of the very obscurantism we 
denounce when Communist countries 
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practice it.” The liberal N. Y. Post 
lamented that “It used to be a sim- 
ple principle of this republic that 
we believed in the search for truth 
and the ultimate triumph of truth. 
Yet now, as before, Mr. Dulles’ de- 
partment has marred the image and 
rendered America a subject for hos- 
tile jokes throughout the free 
world.” The New York Times, re- 
gretted “that the State Department 
has taken this position. .. . We do 
believe and have always believed, 
that facts are pure and incorrupti- 
ble, and in the long run the more 
we can know about the world the 
more intelligently we can work for 
freedom and justice.” Even the con- 
servative Wall Street Journal pro- 
tested the government’s interfer- 
ence. “There can be few better rea- 
sons for visiting Red China than to 
inform the American people on con- 
ditions there. . . . It is not a ques- 
tion the government has any business 
deciding.” The argument was fully 
summed up by John Roderick of the 
Associated Press when the U.S. 
Consul General in Hongkong told 
him that any attempt to enter China 
would be considered disloyal to gov- 
ernment policy. Mr. Roderick is re- 
ported to have replied that the Bill 
of Rights in the Constitution sup- 
ported freedom of the press without 
political interference. 

When the defiance in the com- 
munications’ world appeared to be 
getting out of hand the prestige of 
the President’s name was brought to 
bear in a hurried Eisenhower en- 
dorsement of the State Department’s 
ban. The large news agencies and 
broadcasting systems capitulated 
but not without expressing appre- 
hension and regret. Frank H. Bar- 
tholomew, President of United Press, 
said that he had ordered Robert C. 
Miller, not to make the trip “al- 
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though we believe the American 
public should be given access to the 
reports of American newsmen in 


Red China.” And Frank Starzel, 
General Manager of the Associated 
Press coupled instructions to their 
correspondent to decline with the 
comment “I regret that existing cir- 
cumstances compel us to forego an 
opportunity to report to the people of 
the world on the situation existing 
in this vast country which no Ameri- 
can reporter has been able to visit 
for approximately eight years.” The 
Christian Science Monitor hoped the 
time would come when conditions 
would permit it “to give its readers 
a factual, accurate, on the spot pic- 
ture of events in Red China.” The 
manner of the capitulation gives 
reason to hope that this was an 
opening skirmish, not the final issue 
of the battle for the right to know 
the facts about China. 

It is interesting to note that the 
publishers, editors, commentators 
and writers of magazine articles 
who are rightly scoring the State 
Department for its “limitless capa- 
city to make America look foolish 
and frightened” with its ban on U.S. 
journalists to China, have as yet 
completely ignored the implications 
of a current repressive act with 
the same object of cutting off the 
“free flow of information” on China 
and is a most sinister blow at the 
constitutional concept of “freedom of 
the press without political interfer- 
ecne.” I am speaking of the sedition 
indictment against John and Sylvia 
Powell and Julian Schuman. 

These three Americans, all of 
whom had been endlessly harassed 
by the Jenner and Eastland Senate 
Sub-committee since their voluntary 
return from China in 1953, were in- 
dicted for sedition by a Federal 
grand jury. They were indicted not 
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for acts performed but solely for 
what they wrote and published in 
the pages of China Monthly Review. 
This publication, founded by Pow- 
ell’s father, J. B. Powell in Shanghai 
in 1917 (as the China Weekly Re- 
view), came to be recognized and 
respected as an outstanding and 
authoritative journal on China and 
the Far East. It had an interna- 
tional circulation and many Ameri- 
can and Western writers and cor- 
respondents who came to China found 
in the publication and its publisher 
an unfailing source of information 
and assistance. It became known as 
an example of the best in vigorous, 
independent American journalism 
with a devotion to facts be they 
pleasant or grim. J. B. Powell who 
died in 1947 from the effects of tor- 
ture he had undergone as a Japa- 
nese prisoner of war was described 
in the N. Y. Herald Tribune 
(Jan. 26, 56) as “literally a martyr 
of World War II.” When his son took 
over the duties of editor he con- 
tinued the Review in its traditional 
spirit of critical and independent 
journalism. 
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A drawing by Paul Hogarth 


When the new China Monthly 
Review, on the basis of its on-the- 
spot coverage, called the Chiang 
Kai-shek regime “corrupt” and 
stated that the new government in 
China was an improvement and was 
supported by the Chinese people; 
when it urged recognition by the 
U.S. and admission into the United 
Nations as a policy which served 
our own interests and conformed 
with the desires of other friendly 
Asian powers and our European al- 
lies; when it deplored the Korean 
war as a tragic mistake (a view in- 
creasingly shared by the American 
people) and condemned the brutality 
of napalm warfare and saturation 
bombing against the civilian popu- 
lation and when it published Chi- 
nese and Korean charges that the 
U.S. used biological warfare and 
commented editorially on these 
charges, the magazine and its editors 
aroused the active hatred of the 
powerful China Lobby. This group 
of highly placed Americans, in and 
out of office but influential in the 
extreme right wing of both major 
parties, was revealed by a series in 
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the Reporter magazine in 1952 as 
personally profiting from Chiang’s 
misrule and the flow of American 
dollars necessary to maintain it. 
They have been a potent factor in 
shaping U.S. China policy. Much of 
this power stems from success in 
preventing the opening of any direct 
channels of communication between 
the Chinese and the American peo- 
ples at the same time that the coun- 
try is flooded with “made in For- 
mosa” rumor and propaganda. Thus 
they are able to maintain an atmo- 
sphere where debate on the merits 
of our China policy can be equated 
with un-Americanism and even trea- 
son. In this climate they have suc- 
ceeded by their shady methods in 
holding captive elements within both 
parties which would prefer to ex- 
plore new approaches in relations 
with China. They will not easily re- 
linquish this monopoly on _ what 
Americans are permitted to know 
about China. 

It should be clear that the issue in 
the case of the Powells and Julian 
Schuman and the banning of Ameri- 
can newsmen from China is joined. 
Who will dare to debate China policy 
if the price is criminal indictment? 
Who can debate China policy with- 





out first hand knowledge and facts? 
These increasingly desperate “For- 
mosa-Firsters,” dedicated to secur- 
ing our national fortunes to the 
waning star of Chiang Kai-shek, use 
many methods towards one end. 
They should be rebuked in every in- 
stance. 

To all those publishers, editors, 
commentators and _ correspondents 
who immediately recognized the 
threat inherent in the ban on Ameri- 
can journalists covering China, I 
commend the remarks of Andrew 
Hamilton, lawyer for John Peter 
Zenger, the first American editor 
(1735) indicted for having “falsely, 
seditiously and scandalously printed 
and published and caused to be 
printed and published.” Though the 
oratory is florid and of another 
time, there is still meaning here for 
our own. Mr. Hamilton addressed 
the jury: 


“This brings to my mind that saying 
of the immortal Brutus, when he 
looked upon the creatures of Caesar 
who were very great men but by no 
means good men. ‘You Romans’, said 
Brutus, ‘if yet I may call you so, 
consider what you are doing; remem- 
ber that you are assisting Caesar to 
forge those very chains which one 
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day he will make yourselves to wear’. 


PRIME MINISTER NEHRU ON A AND H BOMBS 


THE Second World Conference Against Atomic and Hydrogen Bombs 
met in Tokyo, Japan, in August. Prime Minister Nehru sent a mes- 
sage to the delegates that read in part as follows: 

“Eleven years ago a new age was started by the terrible explosion 
of atomic bombs over Hiroshima and Nagasaki... . 

“Behind the atomic and hydrogen bombs lie man’s hatreds, fears 
and animosities. If these hatreds and fears are allowed to continue, 
then they might well consume the human race. 

“There is surely a better destiny for humanity. But in order to 
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realize this destiny, we have not to remain passive spectators of those 
conflicts, but to decide, deliberately and consciously, to put humanity 
on the path of peace, wisdom, co-operation, progress and happiness. .. . 

“Not only must atomic war be ruled out, but even test atomic 
explosions must be ended. For it is feared now that even such explo- 
sions cause injury to the human race.” 
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Preaching 
im 
Leningrad 


by PHILIP SHAW 


(Courtesy of British-Soviet Friendship, 
August, 1956) 


T the Leningrad Baptist Church 

members of our Progressive 
Tours group from London were wel- 
comed by friendly ushers. The choir 
was singing a typically Russian 
church anthem—heavy and harmoni- 
ous. I followed our usher down the 
narrow aisle between 800 worship- 
pers, seated and standing in every 
available space. Women in _ head- 
squares and men with beards made 
it a typical Russian scene. 
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PHILIP SHAW 


A moment later Pastor Michael 
Orloff was asking me, through our 
Intourist translator, if I would 
preach to his congregation. A more 
practiced student of divinity relishes 
such an opportunity to speak of the 
Gospel of Christ. I was not so prac- 
ticed, but the spirit moved. And I 
hoped it would work in the inter- 
preter, too. 


Universal Message 


“Yasha,” as we affectionately nick- 
named Jacob Borodin, our 23-year- 
old translator from Siberia, took the 
pulpit with me. I spoke each sen- 
tence and then listened to him trans- 
late. I marvelled at Yasha’s ability 
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to capture my feeling and intent. 
For the congregation often respond- 
ed with the Russian Christian’s 
equivalent of “Amen”: “Christ is 
Risen.” 

I took as my theme. “Let your 
love be genuine; hate what is evil, 
hold fast to what is good.” This 
universal message of the Christian 
I asked Yasha to read from the Rus- 
sian-language Bible in Romans 12, 
9-21. I illustrated this theme from 
my own personal experience, recal- 
ling the memory of a Sunday-school 
map which depicted the missionary 
arms of the Church reaching out 
with this message of love. I related 
how, in my college days, the fruits 
of this world fellowship were reaped 
in my acquaintance with a Christian 
student from India, and pointed out 
that our friendship was made pos- 
sible by the practice of love reach- 
ing out across the world. 

A British tourist with me told me 
later she noticed tears in the eyes 
of some of the women. Young and 
old crowded close to shake our hands 
as we left the church. I felt there 
an earnest expression of grateful- 
ness. 


Deeply Religious 


These responses on the part of the 
Russian Christian are spontaneous. 
They are often referred to as a deep- 
ly and religiously emotional people, 
and I quickly appreciated the power 
of that inborn emotion, I am more 
sure than ever that Christ lives in 
the hearts of those, my friends, in 
the Soviet Union. And through them 
Christ will establish his Kingdom 
there. 

As a student of Church history, I 
was anxious to learn first-hand the 
extent of church programs. Hence 
our tour group divided up to attend 
the Roman Catholic, the Russian 
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Orthodox, the Baptist churches and 
the Jewish Synagogues. All who went 
to these worship services told of 
packed congregations. But by West- 
ern standards there are still some 
things that we must hope for the 
future to objectify. Pastor Orloff 
said that his church was the only 
Baptist church in Leningrad for 
8,000 persons. He was anticipating 
the opening of another. The material 
condition of the church was not what 
we would relish, though a_ plush 
church does not necessarily reflect 
the spirituality of its members, or 
vice versa! 


New Bible 


Sunday Schools are still not a part 
of their weekly program, and 
hence they have stressed religious 
education and worship in the home. 
Thus the family has a very impor- 
tant emphasis in their outlook. 

And while religious literature is 
not common the recent publication 
of a new version of the Bible may 
indicate a step to new trends in this 
direction. This new one-volume Rus- 
sian Bible put out by the Orthodox 
Church is based on work done for 
our own Revised Standard Version. 

I saw many books on religious art 
—hbookstores are fascinating and 
cheap stopping points for tourists. 
The artistic contributions of reli- 
gions have been highly preserved, 
as a tour of famous St. Basil’s and 
the Kremlin cathedrals will indicate. 
Religious choral music can be pur- 
chased on long-playing records for 
3 shillings. These displays of aspects 
of traditional Russian Christianity 
were, in themselves, a witness of 
religious values, I thought. 


35,000 Priests 


Population-wise the Russian Or- 
thodox Church claims 50 million 
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baptized members and 35,000 priests. 
The Baptist church, stressing adult 
conversion, numbers 520,000. If 
families of members are included 
they hold 3 million in their commu- 
nion. The accession of the Baltic 
states added some 500,000 Lutherans 


to the Protestant population of 
the Soviet Union. The Protestant 
churches together form the All 


Union Congress of Baptists and 
Protestants, headed at the present 
time by Baptist Pastor Zhidkov of 
Moscow. 

Our Progressive Touring group 
visited a “Pioneer Palace” in Lenin- 
grad. Comparable to our Y.M.C.A.’s, 
these organizations for boys and 
girls between seven and seventeen 
afford opportunities for recreation, 
handicrafts and political nurture. 
Scientific skills and artistic talents 
supplement the regular school pro- 
gram. We were told that the 
child’s performance in the school- 
room determined his eligibility for 
coming to the Pioneer Palace. 

“We do not laugh at religion. We 
take it seriously. We explain our 
position, which is atheistic. But we 
do not force our position,” was the 
reply to a question on ideological 
training at the Palace. 


Respect for Science 


Mutual respect for science is given 
by theologians. Professor Ivanov of 
the Orthodox Theological Academy 
of Moscow has been quoted as say- 
ing: “The Bible and Nature are twe 
books written by our Lord for read- 
ing by man. Each is supplementary 
to the other and they are not in con- 
tradiction to each other. Men make 
a mistake when they read only one 
of these books, as it is incomplete 
knowledge and requires supplement- 
ing from the other. We may be sure 
that the data of science, achieved 
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by long hard work, are not contradic- 
tory to faith; they come closer to 
our faith as we study them, and they 
make us believe in our faith as un- 
breakable and the work of the Lord.” 

Have Soviet Christians bridged 
the gap between faith and knowl- 
edge? One indication that they have 
is in the practical expressions of 
their faith commensurate with the 
needs of the community. As a 
churchman I am _ interested that 
comparable to our own church hos- 
pitals, orphanages and other char- 
itable institutions, the Russian 
churches have taken upon themsel- 
ves to carry out such practical and 
voluntary programs as_ refores- 
tation. One Baptist congregation 
asked and obtained permission to 
plant nursery-nurtured pine trees in 
an area near their village threatened 
with erosion. 


No East or West 


Again, the churches can _ boast 
many members with “Stakhanovite 
Efficiency Awards”; emphasis on 
being productive citizens comes from 
their obedient devotion to their Lord. 
I spoke to a woman in the Leningrad 
Baptist Church who had four sons 
with such awards. 

The combined effect of respect 
for religious faiths and the earning 
of that respect by religious people 
is now ushering in a new day for 
the religious life of the USSR. 

The deep and traditional religious 
nature of thousands of Russians, as 
I witnessed it that Sunday morning 
in the Leningrad Baptist Church, 
made me more strong in the convic- 
tion expressed in a popular hymn: 


In Christ there is no East or West 
In Him no South or North 

But One great fellowship of Love 
Throughout the whole wide Earth. 
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NOTES ON A VISIT TO POLAND 


by MAURICE DOBB 


Professor of Economics, Trinity College, 
Cambridge 


N JULY a group of British eco- 
nomists paid a fortnight’s visit 
to Poland as guests of the Polish 
Economic Society. The Universities 
of Cambridge, Oxford, London, Man- 
chester, Cardiff, Glasgow were repre- 
sente. (Cambridge providing the 
largest single group), with one or 
two institutions in London and Gen- 
eva. Among them were several eco- 
nomists who had occupied important 
positions in British Government 
Service during and after the war, 
who were well-qualified to deal with 
practical aspects of economic policy 
making and to see any analogies 
there might be between Polish plan- 
ning problems and problems of war- 
time economic control. As regards 
viewpoint, the group were very far 
from being a “left-wing bunch”; nor 
could they even be called predo- 
minantly “Keynesian,” and they in- 
cluded persons of conservative and 
anti-Communist leanings. The com- 
mon quality that one can perhaps 
say the group had was, in varying 
ways, a belief that better under- 
standing between countries of East- 
ern and Western Europe was a de- 
sirable thing, and particularly un- 
derstanding and friendship with 
one’s professional “opposite num- 
ber.” 

The occasion was, in its small way, 
notable for the reason that the visit 
was not just a sightseeing tour (al- 
though some sightseeing, in Poznan, 
Silesia, Cracow, and around the 
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mountain resort of Zakopane, and 
a grim visit to Auschwitz, were in- 
cluded). The focus of the visit was 
a series of 4-hour seminar-meetings 
(about six in all) held in the pre- 
mises of the Economic Society in 
Warsaw, at which very lively and 
very frank discussions took place on 
various aspects of Polish economic 
policy—and also discussion about 
Britain’s economic position and pol- 
icies. I think one can say that all 
the British visitors were genuinely 
impressed by the atmosphere of 
these discussions—not only their 
intrinsic interest for us, but the out- 
spoken frankness with which they 
were conducted and the variety of 
viewpoints that found expression. 
There was plenty of criticism of cur- 
rent policies and practices, and 
plenty of new ideas were in the air. 
The British economists not only 
found that their Polish .colleagues 
were well acquainted with “West- 
ern” economic literature, but keen 
on being kept in touch and up-to- 
date with the latest trends and de- 
velopments, and welcoming any as- 
sistance we could give them in pro- 
curing books and other material. 

A word about the Polish Economic 
Society, whose president is Profes- 
sor E. Lipinski (who has been its 
president incidentally for some 20 to 
25 years), and its Vice-President 
Professor Oscar Lange, well-known 
among economists both in England 
and America. This is a society which 
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includes not only academic econom- 
ists but also practical economists in 
planning and administration; and 
a few weeks before our arrival it 
had held a several-day conference 
attended by more than a thousand 
members. This may sound more re- 
markable to an English economist 
than to an American; at any rate, 
in assessing the significance of this 
attendance one must bear in mind the 
size of Poland’s population (which 
is less than a fifth that of U.S.A.). 
At this conference a variety of 
papers were read—they were very 
far from being stereotyped or of 
uniform mold. An address by Pro- 
fessor Lange summarized the eco- 
nomic problems of contemporary 
Poland and the tasks confronting 
economic analysis in Poland, in his 
usual incisive and stimulating man- 
ner. There was a lecture from Dr. 
M. Kalecki, recently returned to 
Warsaw from a_ prominent post 
at the U.N., embodying an _ ab- 
struse piece of argument in mathe- 
matical economics (about technical 
change, national income and con- 
sumption), which won prolonged ap- 
plause for the brilliance of its con- 
ception and its delivery. There were 
proposals to implement the discus- 
sion about the role of the law of 
value under socialism by important 
changes in the price system (includ- 
ing new methods of valuing output 
as a basis of price-fixing), with the 
aim of making production more res- 
ponsive to consumers’ needs as ex- 
pressed in the retail market; prop- 
osals for the better use of economic 
incentives under more decentralized 
planning, and so forth. Around such 
questions much discussion raged: 
and it was the backwash of these 
proposals and this discussion that 
enlivened the “seminars” at the 
! headquarters of the Polish Economic 
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Society, arranged for the benefit of 
the visiting British economists. 

It was not only about economic 
theory and policy that there was 
lively discussion and new ideas were 
being ventilated. There was discus- 
sion about the proper functions of 
trade unions under socialism (espe- 
cially in connection with the tragic 
Poznan events) and about the ways 
of combining democracy and social- 
ism and eliminating overcentralized 
administration; discussion among 
writers and journalists and artists 
and in youth organizations about in- 
tellectual and cultural questions gen- 
erally. 

All the British economists (irres- 
pective of their viewpoint) were 
impressed by the rebuilding of 
Warsaw. Warsaw had been ruthless- 
ly and systematically destroyed by 
the Germans—with dynamite and 
flame-throwers with diabolical thor- 
oughness. When I was there in 1947 
no more than a beginning had been 
made with rebuilding: a few of the 
least damaged structures had been 
refitted; dwellings, shops, cafes in 
central streets were being hastily 
refitted, up to the first floor only; 
the rest was a waste of rubble and 
desolation, with people squatting 
among the ruins. Worst of all was 
the ruined ghetto and old city. There 
still remains much to be done; but 
what impresses is the amount that 
has been done and the way it has 
been done—vast areas of reconstruc- 
tion, spacious and far-sighted, wide 
boulevards with green sidewalks and 
trees, and with meticulous (indeed 
fastidious) regard for historical at- 
mosphere. (Already the population 
of the city is nearly back to a mil- 
lion.) This is especially noticeable, 
and most strikingly so, in the old 
city, where streets and squares, 
churches, old city walls etc., down 
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to the smallest detail of painted 
frescoes and ornamental moldings 
on the fronts of houses have been 
restored with a quite amazing care 
and authenticity. Some might think 
the result would be like a Hollywood 
set for a “period piece,” with the de- 
tail there but the atmosphere, the 
historical ‘“‘feel’’ of the place missing. 
The very reverse is true; and as one 
walks the streets of the old city, es- 
pecially at night, the effect is en- 
chanting and it is difficult to escape 
the feeling that one has been sud- 
denly and miraculously transported 
into the 17th century. 

The economists were also impres- 
sed by the historic treasures of a 
city like Cracow (which fortunately 
escaped wartime destruction in the 
main—thanks to an adroit encircl- 
ing move by the Russian army), 
with baroque churches and_ its 
Wawel Castle; and also (if in a dif- 
ferent way) with the great hot- 
rolling steelworks of Nowa Huta, 
and its attached new industrial town 
in process of reconstruction seven 
miles to the east of Cracow. 

In the field of economic policy 
Poland still has many and quite 
serious economic problems, which 
is perhaps one of the things that 
makes her so interesting a country 
for a visiting economist. Much in 
the policy of the past few years, 
years under the stress of cold war 
and international tension, is now 
being criticized strongly and is being 
changed. In particular, too much 
diversion of attention and resources 
to heavy industry and giant con- 
struction schemes, with a relative 
neglect of agriculture and of con- 
sumer goods industries. The lag of 
agriculture behind industry, and the 
shortage of certain raw materials 
and foodstuffs (especially meat) be- 
hind the swelling demand of the 
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towns and of the industrial popula- 
tion, which has doubled since pre- 
war, is indeed a central problem of 


the moment. The position would 
seem to be that in recent years the 
peasants in the village have pros- 
pered relatively to the towns. This 
is all to the good, since the pre-war 
village standard of life over the 
major part of Poland was wretched- 
ly low; but it does mean that, while 
the villager is consuming more of 
his own produce, demanding more 
industrial goods and perhaps living 
more easily, he is sending less of his 
produce to market in the towns— 
less at any rate than the growing 
demands of the towns require. It is 
also true that there have developed 
in the years of tension and high 
tempo of industrial development 
since 1950, some grave disparities 
in wages (even injustices such as 
were the background to the Poznan 
events—of which, incidentally, the 
visiting British economists happen- 
ed to be witnesses); workers in ex- 
panding industries getting wage ad- 
vances (in money and real terms), 
while workers in less ‘essential’ oc- 
cupations lagged behind. Such dis- 
parities too are now being openly 
discussed and redressed; just as in 
the new Plan attention and resources 
are being focussed on overcoming 
the lag of agriculture. 

Apart from our interest in what 
has been freely termed the strong 
“liberalizing” trend in Polish eco- 
nomic and social life and policy, I 
think one can say that the British 
economists came back from their 
short visit with a feeling that very 
interesting developments were to be 
looked for there in the next few 
years; and above all with a desire 
to deepen and extend the contacts 
thus established between “Eastern” 
and “Western” academic colleagues. 
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SUEZ, PEACE AND THE ELECTIONS 


by JESSICA SMITH 


‘*— DON’T think you can go no 
forever asking the nations not 
to resort to force” declared Secretary 
of State Dulles in a TV broadcast 
September 23 on the Suez crisis. 

But is not this exactly what the 
people of the world are asking of 
the nations today, and must continue 
to ask until such time as firm inter- 
national agreement is reached to 
settle all disputes by peaceful means? 
This worldwide demand has resulted 
in bringing the Suez question before 
the United Nations. 

Secretary Dulles himself was 
author of the plan to form a “users’ 
association” which in effect amount- 
ed to the same thing as the interna- 
tional association to control the 
canal supported by 18 of the nations 
attending the August conference in 
London, and rejected by President 
Nasser as incompatible with Egyp- 
tion sovereignty. (For the _ back- 
ground of the crisis, see the article 
by Kumar Goshal in September 
NWR). Nasser meanwhile had an- 
nounced acceptance by 21 countries 
of his own proposal for a negotiat- 
ing body of the main countries using 
the canal, rejected by the Western 
powers. This proposal was_ sub- 
sequently strongly backed by the 
Saudi Arabian and Syrian govern- 
ment heads who in a conference with 
Nasser supported his demand that 
the West negotiate with Egypt. 

British Foreign Minister Anthony 
Eden presented the “users” plan to 
Parliament in such bellicose terms, 
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that Secretary Dulles was compelled 
to make a public statement repudiat- 
ing the implication that ships would 
“shoot their way through” the canal 
under his plan. While opposition to 
the threat of force from Labor MP’s, 
the British public and the Common- 
wealth countries forced Mr. Eden 
to modify earlier statements. 

The Dulles plan was to form an 
association which would employ its 
own pilots to convoy ships through 
the canal, regulate traffic and collect 
tolls. Its main purpose, in view of 
the fact that Egypt’s right to na- 
tionalize the canal is generally rec- 
ognized, seemed to be to build up a 
“legal” case against Nasser if he 
refused to go along with the plan, 
so that he could be charged in the 
United Nations of violating the 1888 
convention guaranteeing interna- 
tional use of the canal, and with the 
additional possibilities of boycotting 
the canal by re-routing ships around 
Africa. The Western nations had 
taken the position that Egypt was 
unable to assure the normal func- 
tioning of the canal and had tried 
to make this a fact by pressure on 
the pilots from other nations to 
withdraw. The Western pilots who 
walked out as a result have been re- 
placed by additional Egyptian pilots, 
as well as pilots from the Soviet 
Union, Yugoslavia and other coun- 
tries, and despite the additional 
strain traffic has continued to move 
smoothly. 

Immediate worldwide opposition 
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to the “users” association was re- 
flected in the second Suez conference 
hastily convened in London. The big 
Western Powers wanted to pursue 
a tough policy in relation to Nasser, 
with the ever-present fear in their 
minds of the new threats to colonial- 
ism and what the example of nation- 
alization of the canal might mean 
in relation to the rich Middle East- 
ern oilfields. Britain wanted both to 
check President Nasser’s influence 
in the Arab regions and his exclusive 
control of the canal. France had 
special reasons for wanting to curb 
Nasser’s influence in Algeria. Sec- 
retary Dulles, while wanting to pre- 
serve Western unity, also had to 
take into account the effect U.S. 
backing for a policy of force would 
have on the Administration’s elec- 
tion campaign around the issue of 
peace, as well as the hostile reaction 
evoked by the action of the United 
States in withdrawing its offer of 
aid in building the Aswan dam, 
which precipitated Egypt’s nation- 
alization of the Canal. 

Thus the conference opened on a 
note of disunity among the Western 
Big Three as well as resistance to 
their policies from all the smaller 
nations, who shied away both from 
the use of force and the economic re- 
sults to themselves of a boycott. 

In the course of the conference, 
the whole plan was very much 
watered down, and in its final form 
bound members to no drastic action, 
and opened the way for recourse to 
the United Nations. Only the United 
States, Britain and France announc- 
ed their adherence at once, France 
joining the following day, with re- 
servations based on the fact that the 
plan carried no obligation for tolls 
to be paid to the association instead 
of to Egypt. (It became clear during 
the ‘conference that the United 
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States and other nations had no le. 
gal powers to compel their ship- 
owners to pay tolls to the associa- 
tion.) 

Wallace Carroll, writing in the 
New York Times September 23, said 
that diplomatic observers in Wash- 
ing saw the West as “heavy losers” 
in this situation. Referring to the 
fact that the Russians have “burst 
into” the Middle East, he wrote: 


Of even greater significance perhaps 
for the future, the Russians have 
spoken up almost daily as friends 
of Egypt, the Arabs and all small 
nations in their struggle against the 
Western “imperialists.” Together 
with India, Indonesia and _ other 
Asian countries, the Russians have 
taken a stand for peace while Brit- 
ain and France have damaged the 
West’s moral position by threaten- 
ing war. 

Serious. strains have _ occurred 
among the North Atlantic powers. 
The British and French have not 
been entirely satisfied with the sup- 
port they have received from the 
United States. The diversion of Brit- 
ish and French forces to the Medi- 
terranean has weakened the defense 
of Western Europe. This in turn 
has alarmed the West German gov- 
ernment, which has built its foreign 
policy on an alliance with the West. 


Harold Callender, writing in the 
Times the same day regarding the 
confusion reigning in Europe as a 
result of the conference, said: 


The Dulles plan was originally 
devised to provide an alternative to 
an appeal to the United Nations and 
to postpone that appeal as long as 
possible. . . . But public opinion in 


the United States and Britain and 
most European countries was strong 
for the United Nations as a ques- 
tion of principle. Pressure for going 
immediately to the United Nations 
grew formidably during the confer- 
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ence. Without an agreement to go 
there the eighteen nations could not 
have been held together by any plan. 
So the great powers gave in.... 


As a result, Britain and France, 
with the concurrence of the United 
States, placed the matter before the 
Security Council even before the 
formation of the users’ association. 
Egypt and the Soviet Union had 
previously sent communications to 
the Security Council asking vigi- 
lance on this matter. Egypt followed 
up with a counter charge against 
Western actions. 

The people of the world have the 
right to expect that an equitable and 
peaceful solution will be reached 
through the United Nations. It is 
also to be hoped that in the process 
there will be new efforts for a peace- 
ful solution of the Arab-Israel con- 
flict. All the nations concerned have 
been singularly blind to Israel’s in- 
terest in the Suez canal question, as 
one of its users. 

The role of the Soviet Union and 
India has consistently been for a 
negotiated, peaceful settlement of 
the Suez crisis, although Premier 
Nehru has indicated that while he 
supported Egypt’s case for national- 
ization he disapproves of the abrupt 
method by which it was done. India 
has consistently warned the West 
against using force to achieve its 
aim. The Soviet Union has strongly 
supported Nasser’s proposal for a 
conference to negotiate the issues. 
On September 20, Premier Bulga- 
nin, in answer to a series of ques- 
tions from Kingsbury Smith of the 
International News Service, ex- 
pressed the readiness of the Soviet 
Union to take part in a top level 
conference with Egypt, India, 
France, Britain and the United 
States to find “a just and peaceful 
solution of the Suez Canal issue by 
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way of negotiations.” The Soviet 
Premier also supported the idea of 
turning the matter over to the 
United Nations. 


Peace and the Elections 


It is good that both Republican 
and Democratic candidates have rec- 
ognized the deep concern of Ameri- 
cans for peace. The people must 
sharpen this issue, demand ever 
more concrete expressions of prac- 
tical policies to insure peace, and 
guarantees that they will be carried 
out. The response of the candidates 
will go far to determine the result 
of the elections. 

It was significant that President 
EKisenhower’s first TV campaign 
talk to the nation was centered 
around one word—“The word is 
peace. “The President was on solid 
ground in pointing to peace in Ko- 
rea and to the Geneva conference, 
though other examples of the record, 
such as Guatemala, come in quite a 
different category. His insistence 
on the necessity of disarmament is 
to be welcomed, yet cannot be taken 
seriously until there are more con- 
crete efforts to achieve it. 

In this respect, Adlai Stevenson 
has gone beyond the President in 
his proposals for ending H-bomb 
tests and discontinuing the draft as 
soon as possible. In calling this a 
“theatrical national gesture,” the 
President opened the way for Ste- 
venson to come back with the charge 
that his proposal had been stated 
with “misleading implications.” Ste- 
venson had made the point that since 
all tests could be detected and so 
needed no control and inspection 
provisions, tests could be resumed 
at once if other nations continued 
them. This was borne out by the Ad- 
ministration’s own announcement of 
the latest nuclear tests in the USSR. 
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(It should be noted that in its state- 
ment on the tests, the Soviet Union 
again called for a prohibition of all 
tests, as well as for further efforts 
to reach agreement on “complete 
prohibition of production, storage 
and use of nuclear weapons.”’) 

In his Silver Spring address, Sep- 
tember 23, Mr. Stevenson said with 
reference to the President’s state- 
ment: 


When he called the proposal to 
spare humanity the incalculable ef- 
fects of unlimited hydrogen bomb 
testing a “theatrical national ges- 
tre,” he indicated churchmen and 
political leaders the world over, in- 
cluding Pope Pius XII, representa- 
tives of the Baptist, Unitarian, 
Quaker and Methodist churches, 
Commissioner Murray of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, Sir Anthony 
Eden and many other sincere and 
thoughtful persons in the United 
States and abroad who have made 
similar proposals. If the President 
intends to foreclose debate on these 
proposals, I think he does the nation 
a disservice and I must dissent and 
rersist in my efforts to invite public 
attention to matters of such grave 
concern as the hydrogen horror and 
national security. 


Stevenson will win great support 
in continuing to keep this issue to 
the fore. At the same time, Mr. 
Stevenson’s refusal to commit im- 
self on the Suez crisis is a grave 
disappointment, as well as his short- 
sightedness in placing the main 
danger there as Russia having 
“gained a foothold,” rather than in 
belligerent Western attitudes. 

While the President himself gives 
an impression of sincerity when he 
speaks of the need for peace and has 
on several occasions acted as a brake 
on the more warlike elements in his 
Administration, the people cannot 
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forget the “brink-of-war” policies 


boasted of by his Secretary of State, — 


as exemplified in the Formosa Strait 
end elsewhere. Above all, they can- 
not forget that it was his running 
mate, Vice President Nixon, who 
advocated sending troops to Indo- 
China and who, in the office of Pres- 
ident if it should befall him, could 
hardly be relied on to curb the Old 
Guard who insisted on his candidacy. 
The President himself, as Walter 
Lippmann pointed out (New York 
Herald Tribune, Sept. 21) has pur- 
sued “an arrangement to avoid im- 
mediate trouble and not a _ policy 
which looks toward a_ settlement.” 
He went on: 


We have no big objectives except 
to avoid trouble. We do not have, 
therefore, a policy which corresponds 
with the new situation and what we 
are really doing is to improvise and 
muddle through. 


For a long time peace, a long time 
policy is necessary—a policy for 
ending the cold war and the arms 
race. It is his ability to formulate 
and carry through such a_ policy 
which Mr. Stevenson must impress 
on the American people in order to 
win their support. 

New Soviet initiatives open the 
way for a new effort to achieve 
peaceful co-existence. It is regret- 
table that the Administration con- 
tinues to ignore the proffers of Pre- 
mier Bulganin in his series of per- 
sonal communications to President 
Eisenhower on peace issues. The 
latest, dated September 14, renews 
Soviet proposals for reducing armed 
forces, banning atomic weapons and 
immediate ending of tests. A states- 
manlike approach would require full 
and serious consideration of these 
proposals. It would require new 
initiative in American diplomacy for 
a long time peace. 
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WORLD ECONOMY 


A Review by JOSEPH STAROBIN 


AN INTERNATIONAL ECONOMY, by 
Gunnar Myrdal. Harper & Brothers, 
New York. 1956. 381 pp. $6.50. 


R. MYRDAL, whose classic work on 

tle American South, An American 
Dilemma, earned him such eminence a 
decade ago, brings to the study of so 
ambitious and vital a question as the 
development of the under-developed 
countries several important qualities. 
He combines the detachment of a so- 
cialist-minded liberal, formed in Swe- 
den’s particular tradition, with a 
day-to-day expertness in international 
economic affairs as the chairman of the 
United Nations Economic Commission 
for Europe... He shows still another 
quality in this book: a certain ruthless 
honesty which pushes his inquiry into 
unpopular waters, where he does not 
fear te tread even though, as I think 
the book shows, he does not navigate to 
shore. 

His central thesis is that the gap be- 
tween the industrialized countries and 
the under-developed ones has been grow- 
ing larger. Unless new measures are 
taken to close it, this gap will be the 
area of acute conflict. Though written 
prior to the Suez crisis, any reader of 
the book will find the underlying issues 
of this crisis illuminated. For at bot- 
tom what is the Suez affair if not an 
example of how the Western powers 
refuse to help develop a backward coun- 
try, even withdrawing their technical 
aid from it (all the while talking so 
much about it) because Egypt’s gov- 
ernment maintains what is to them an 
intolerable measure of political inde- 
pendence? 

In Dr. Myrdal’s view, a state of af- 
fairs in which the countries of the West, 
with 12 to 15 cent of the non-so- 
cialist world’s population have three- 
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quarters of the income, cannot but lead 
to acute tensions. Among these tensions, 
the factor of colored peoples being 
ranged against whites worries him in- 
tensely. He fears that Marx’s prediction 
of the relative impoverishment of the 
working class and a great gap between 
it and the ruling class, while he finds it 
unreal on the level of the individual 
nations in the West, may turn out to 
be very accurate when appiied on a 
world scale. The economic gulf between 
the Western peoples and the large ma- 
jority of the non-socialist, semi-colonial 
world is growing. He sets himself the 
task of examining what has to be done. 

The difficulty, says Dr. Myrdal, lies 
in the disintegration of the apparent 
order of the nineteenth century world. 
The industrialized countries are not 
exporting any significant capital or 
technical assistance to the underdevel- 
oped countries; instead, they are pursu- 
ing nationalistic policies in their own 
self-interest. The forces at work in the 
world prior to World War I have ebbed. 
Capital is no longer mobile, and neither 
is labor. “Capital just does not flow to 
the underdeveloped countries in amounts 
that are in any reasonable proportion 
to the general deveiopment needs of the 
world. Further, the little flow that there 
is trickles out in a most haphazard way, 
usually without any relation to the 
real economic opportunities and real 
economic needs. There is no longer in 
existence a competitive international 
capital market where supply meets de- 
man‘, but only a broken remnant of a 
market where the movements are 
blocked and perverted.” (p. 118) 

A major reason for this, Dr. Myrdal 
finds, is the very fact of American eco- 
nomic predominance in the non-socialist 
world. Dr. Myrdal is not only critical of 
American foreign economic policy which 
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he says tries to run the world “like a 
company town”, but he relates this ten- 
dency to the inner American reality, 
the fact that “the internal American 
capital market offiers prospective in- 
vestors high and secure returns and, 
in addition, ready possibilities of specu- 
lation for still higher gains.” (p. 110) 
Thus, the very growth and prosperity 
of the American economy operates in 
such a way as to foster the re-invest- 
ment within itself; in fact, the United 
States tends to attract private foreign 
capital “which flows into America rather 
than out of it”’—a state of affairs con- 
firmed in the August, 1956, Survey cf 
Current Business which shows that 
foreign investment within the United 
States virtually equals American invest- 
ment abroad. 

Dr. Myrdal analyzes the various pro- 
grams that ostensibly try to change the 
situation. The work of the Export-Im- 
port Bank, and the UN’s World Bank 
are shown to be quite insubstantial, 
while technical assistance comes to pea- 
nuts. The trade policies of the high- 
industrialized countries tend to be 
autarchic. He appeals to the West for 
a series of measures whereby a “wel- 
fare world” must replace the concept 
of a “welfare state.” But the same bold 
intelligence which leads him to make 
such sensible proposals also leads him 
to doubt his advice will be followed. 

The biggest responsibility, then, rests 
with the under-developed countries 
themselves. He suggests a series of 
“radical measures of state policy.” He 
grants that in order to prepare for eco- 
nomic development, these countries need 
“initial reforms of social structure on 
a vast scale.” Dr. Myrdal proposes in- 
tensive measures of health and educa- 
tion, control of population growth, a 
drive for higher agricultural produc- 
tivity through land reform, and a com- 
mercial policy whereby the under-devel- 
oped countries use their raw materials 
resources to resist all attempts to lower 
prices. He suggests that bi-lateral trad- 
ing, getting the best prices for their 
goods, is one of the ways for them to 
accumulate funds for industrial devel- 
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opment. Another is a policy of syste- 
matic savings, whereby consumption i: 
kept low and re-investment is kep: 
high. Thus, in lamenting the anarchy 
imposed by the more advanced coun- 
tries, he counsels the under-developed 
ones to intensify it, temporarily at least, 
in order to make rapid advances that 
might re-create the bases of a world 
order. Throughout this prescription, in 
which the author draws on the work of 
dozens of experts of many nationalities, 
the assumption is there that competition 
will be keen from the socialist coun- 
tries; yet it is curious that Dr. Myrdal 
hardly credits the measures which the 
Soviet Union, and even China, are tak- 
ing to help the under-developed peoples. 
Nor does he grapple with the logical 
question of which social forces in the 
under-developed countries are capable 
of carrying through so rigorous a pro- 
gram as he himself recommends. Yet 
may this not be the heart of the prob- 
lem? May it not be that only under a 
socialist discipline can his own program 
for catching up with the West be real- 
ized? If this be so, then the attitudes 
of the Western countries are indeed 
paradoxical: the very development 
which Dr. Myrdal insists they need in 
their own larger interests, and yet 
which they cannot bring about them- 
selves, can only be brought about by the 
social forces whose political rise they 
fear. 

Dr. Myrdal does well to decry the 
over-simplified concepts of the cold war, 
and the “fear of communism” which he 
ascribes to “nitwits.” But it would have 
been interesting to extend so lucid an 
economic analysis into the realm of the 
political pre-requisites for it. Thus, this 
very valuable book becomes something 
more than a comprehensive, sometimes 
abstruse, monologue on the economic 
dilemma of the mid-twentieth century. 
It is also the self-portrait of the liberal 
mind at its best. If such a mind does not 
follow the logic of its own conclusions 
at least all the threads are there, and 
honestly unravelled, and, if for no 


other reason, earns our respect and 
gratitude. 
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WRITTEN IN FURY 


A Review of a New Soviet Novel 
by SIDNEY FINKELSTEIN 


THOSE WHO SEEK, by Daniil Granin. 
Translated by Robert Daglish. For- 
eign Publishing House, Moscow. 1956. 
538 pp. $1.50. 


ORDSWORTH once said some- 
thing to the effect that poems 
are made with emotions recollected in 
tranquillity. If this is a general law of 
all literature, it has certainly been 
broken by Daniil Granin’s novel, Those 
Who Seek, which is written in a mood 
of combative fury. Published in the 
Soviet Union in 1954, a year before the 
Twentieth Congress, it is an attack up- 
on bureaucratic conditions permeating 
not only Soviet industry but the ranks 
of the Communist Party itself. It is a 
“thesis” or “muck-raking” novel, to use 
a good American historical term. The 
setting is a scientific laboratory which 
is connected with a great complex of 
plants serving a large city (such as 
Moscow) with light and electric power. 
The central character, Andrei Lobanov, 
is a young research physicist and elec- 
tronics engineer, who leaves a faculty 
post at the university so that he can 
work out and test in practice an impor- 
tant invention that will radically trans- 
form the power supply industry. He is 
appointed director of the laboratory. 
But his proposals, when, he takes up his 
post, stir up a hornets nest, and en- 
gender a drama that goes far beyond 
the confines of a single laboratory and 
the problems of electric power supply. 
The drama is really one of the strug- 
gle for the collective development of 
socialism, against what may be called 
the “vested interests,” the bureaucratic 
castes, that appeared in the Soviet 
Union along with the phenomenal 
growth of industry. It also takes up 
the fight to restore democracy within 
the ranks of the Communist Party it- 
self, and demands of its readers that 
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have no use for disturbing innovations 
that may temporarily slow down their 
work. Andrei’s fiercest opponent, Victor 
Potapenko, is a powerfully drawn char- 
acter. A brilliant administrator, he is a 
Soviet counterpart to what is called 
“management” in American industry. 
Ambitious, glorifying in his higher in- 
come and standard of living, he has his 
eyes fixed on rising to the Ministry. 
He destroys those who stand in his way, 
picks other people’s brains, browbeats 
his subordinates, and succeeds in turn- 
ing the local Communist Party appara- 
tus itself into his own political machine. 

The author is unsparing in his por- 
trayal of the ruthlessness and strength 
of the forces arrayed against Andrei. 
For a good part of the novel, it seems 
they think for themselves, that they 
speak up courageously against hypoc- 
risy. 

The laboratory, as Andrei finds it, 
has sadly degenerated. Instead of a 
center for research on major problems. 
and innovations that would bring the 
industry to a higher level, it has be- 
come a mere service station, doing 
repairs and keeping the machinery in 
working order. The engineers connected 
with it have forgotten their theoretical 
training in science, and have ceased to 
follow the technical developments in 
their field, for their own work calls for 
no advanced knowledge. 

Andrei tries to restore the laboratory 
as a genuinely scientific, theoretical- 
practical center, and finds himself in a 
war in which blows are ruthlessly hit 
below the belt. Some opposition comes 
from the laboratory workers, who find 
routine repair work a surer basis for 
income than experimental work. But the 
major antagonists are the managers of 
the power plants themselves, who are 
quite happy to have the laboratory sim- 
ply service their own production, and 
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as if Andrei has been completely de- 
feated. A significant scene takes place 
at the low point in his fortunes. Andrei, 
wandering miserably about the streets, 
enters a restaurant, where a drunk, 
sitting at his table, recounts a similar 
story of his being browbeaten and 
silenced by his swindling “chief.” 


“But who is he?” Andrei asked. 

The man sniffed hard through his 
nose, glanced around, and, puckering 
his eyes, cunningly, wagged his finger 
at Andrei. 

“You’re a slug,” Andrei said, trying 
to pronounce the words clearly. 
“You’re a crawler. Bah! You think 
I’ll become like you, do you? Well, I 
shan’t. I’m not that kind.” 

“You’re right,” the man agreed un- 
expectedly. “I’m tame. I don’t stick 
to my principles. But there are a lot 
of people like me.” He twisted his 
pallid lips regretfully. “Yes, there are 
a lot like us.” 

“You’re lying.” Andrei stood up. 
taking a deep breath. “There are 
much more of us. You hide behind 
the backs of the real people. You’re 
deserters. You’re repulsive even to 
yourselves. I’d rather deal with your 
chief than with you. At least I’d get 
some pleasure out of punching him 
in the jaw.” 


It is not delicate writing, but forth- 
right. It speaks for the temper of the 
best of the younger generation of Soviet 
men and women; those born at about 
the time of the revolution, educated by 
the moral principles of socialism; the 
generation which having fought heroic- 
ally in the anti-fascist war, came back 
from the battlefronts determined tv 
challenge all hidebound authority that 
did not make any sense to it, and to 
test every side of Soviet society against 
the principles for which they offered 
their lives. It is a rough-hewn novel, 
written with little regard for literary 
niceties. It is big in scope, and succeeds 
in creating a well-peopled, living society 
about the laboratory. There are fine 
insights into the private and family life 
of its characters. Yet, perhaps out of 
the crusading passion with which it is 
written, it tends to draw its heroes and 
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villains in contrasts that are sharper 
than life. But the fact that it was pub- 
lished and became a best seller a year 
before the Twentieth Congress of the 
Communist Party tackled the evils it 
exposes, makes it an historical as well 
as artistic event. It is a testament to 
the fundamental health and moral sta- 
ture of socialism in the Soviet Union, 
and to the honesty and realism of its 
literature. 

An inspiring scientific vision pervades 
the whole book, so that a simple sen- 
tence, spoken by Andrei, becomes a 
challenge to the reader. Speaking to a 
scientifically trained person who has 
become a mere repair mechanic, he 
says, “I can’t understand it. How can 
you write off a whole year and a half 
of your life like this?” For creative 
people to stop creating, for any people 
to halt their own development, is to 
sell out their lives. 


ASIA’S CHOICE 


SOUTHEAST ASIA BETWEEN TWO 
WORLDS, by Tibor Mende. Library 
Publishers. N. Y. 1955. 346 pp. $3.95. 


N THIS very useful survey of the 

vast region from Indonesia through 
Burma and Thailand to the western 
reaches of Pakistan, this author—well 
known for his writings on western Eu- 
rope—combines social analysis with 
political reportage. Mr. Mende’s study 
is especially rich with respect to In- 
donesia and Pakistan; regrettably, he 
was unable in several visits to South- 
east Asia to deal with the critically-im- 
portant area of Indo-China. He would 
like to see a Western policy that assists 
the awakening world of Southeast Asia 
to rapid economic development on a 
non-Communist basis. But his own ex- 
periences, and his critique of the West, 
go a long way toward demonstrating 
why these peoples are taking semi- 
socialist paths to overcome their back- 
wardness, and why their communist 
movements are likely to help shape 
events no matter what western policy 
does. 
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QUAKERS IN THE USSR 


MEETING THE RUSSIANS, Amevi- 
can Quakers Visit the Soviet Union. 
American Friends Service Committee, 
Philadelphia, 1956. 94 pp. $.35. 


HIS is the report of the good-will 
mission of six American Quakers, 
headed by AFSC secretary emeritus 
Clarence Pickett, who spent the month 
of June, 1955, in the Soviet Union. They 
travelled, by their own request, as ordi- 
nary tourists, visiting the main Eu- 
ropean and several Central Asian cities 
as well as rural areas of the USSR. 
Special facilities were provided for the 
wide contacts with religious groups 
they desired, especially the Baptists. 
They wandered about at will talking 
with many officials and ordinary peo- 
ple, seeing most of what they wished to 
see, only in a few cases encountering 
bureaucratic obtacles. 

The group found the average Soviet 
citizen ill-informed about the outside 
world, but “deeply concerned about 
peace.” They reported that standards of 
living varied from place to place and 
among various strata of the popula- 
tion; a shortage of living accommoda- 
tions, but a tremendous housing pro- 
gram under way; plentiful food, but 
important items often in short supply; 
clothing expensive but adequate; Soviet 
children always provided with the best 
of everything. 

They felt that the Soviet educational 
system ‘deserves to be considered one 
of the most notable achievements of the 
Soviet regime” and noted, “Few things 
in Russia impressed us so much as the 
well-nigh inexhaustible thirst of the 
Russian people for culture.” They were 
disturbed by evidences of standardiza- 
tion and conformity, yet emphasized the 
“fluid quality” of Soviet society. 

This is a conscientious, detailed re- 
port by a group which found much that 
is positive, as well as much to criticize. 
They make certain generalizations at 
the beginning as a basis for their judg- 
ments which seem rather too rigid a 
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framework to provide the understanding 
they so honestly sought of the enormous 
complexities of Soviet society. One of 
the generalizations they describe is a 
sense of “military necessity” deriving 
from the “logic of class war.” But it 
must be noted that the visit took place 
at a time when the re-evaluation of the 
Stalin era was still in its early stages. 
Stalin’s theory of increasing class strug- 
gle as socialism succeeds has now been 
rejected. Much of the orthodoxy the 
Quaker group found to be distasteful is 
already undergoing great changes, and 
the trend toward relaxation of restric- 
tion of freedom they noted has since 
gathered much greater momentum. 
The Quakers deserve the highest re- 
spect and gratitude for their persistent 
efforts to keep open avenues of com- 
munication between the United States 
and the Soviet Union, of which this 
pamphlet is one important result. They 
end with a plea for better understand- 
ing and closer contacts between the 
two countries. 
—JESSICA SMITH 


IMPENITENT MEMORIES 


A DISCORD OF TRUMPETS, by 
Claud Cockburn, Simon and Schuster, 
New York, 1956. 314 pp. $3.95. 


: memoirs of Claud Cockburn 
make very entertaining and en- 
lightening reading. The anecdotes with 
which he describes his childhood, youth, 
and years as Washington correspondent 
for the London Times, and his later 
editorship of the famous newsletter 
“The Week” during the anxious end of 
the thirties when he served at the same 
time as foreign correspondent of the 
Daily Worker, are all of them amusing 
and peculiarly revealing of the period 
and the issues at stake. 

Mr. Cockburn, long since retired from 
newspaper writing and political life, re- 
calls the period from the late twenties 
to the beginning of World War II 
largely in terms of personal involve- 
ment with important personalities and 
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crucial events. Yet this is the least 
personal of books on the surface that 
one could hope to find. Detached, 
ironically observant, quick to see the 
ludicrous in every situation, objective 
in his presentation of personalities, 
there emerges from these pages a sense 
of those dramatic years of depression, 
fascism, war and looming war, that is 
rare to find in any other book covering 
the same period. 

Indeed for those who lived through 
these years this book will have an es- 
pecially strong appeal. Not only because 
it recalls brilliantly the highlights of 
this decisive period, but because Mr. 
Cockburn for all his years of retire- 
ment and for all his sense of the absurd 
and the ironic is an impenitent recaller 
of the days of his youth and holds, it is 
clear, very much the same opinions of 
people and events as he did when in his 
joint capacity as editor of “The Week” 
and correspondent for “The London 


Daily Worker” his dispatches to the 
“Worker” were read as eagerly by the 
Left as his mimeographed letter “The 
Week” was read throughout the chancel- 


leries of Europe. 

Mr. Cockburn’s recollection of his first 
acquaintance with Marxism in the omi- 
nous Germany of the late twenties after 
his very proper English upper-class 
education, his coming to America just 
before the stock-market crash in 1929 
to see if capitalism here had really 
refuted the Marxist analysis, his years 
here during the depression, his return 
to England and the establishment of 
his mimeographed newsletter, his work 
on the “Daily Worker’, and his experi- 
ences in Spain during the Spanish re- 
bellion, are recalled with a vividness 
and objectivity that gives these per- 
sonal experiences special value today 
when much of the significance of those 
years has tended to be confused by the 
rapid development of subsequent his- 
tory. 

The book closes with a description 
of the fevered Munich days. Mr. Cock- 
burn had flown to Prague from Spain 
where the darkening clouds of defeat 
were gathering over the heroic Span- 
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ish people. For those whose memories 
of the critical Munich decisions have 
perhaps grown somewhat dim, the de- 
scription of President Benes’ final re- 
fusal to accept Soviet military aid in 
resisting MHitler’s aggression after 
France and England had_ refused 
to come to Czechoslovakia’s assistance 
will have recalled for them how the 
forces for peace stood in those momen- 
tous days before the outbreak of World 
War II. 
—MurraAy YOUNG 


ON FOREIGN POLICY 


FOREIGN POLICY WITHOUT FEAR, 
by Vera Micheles Dean. McGraw-Hill, 
N. Y. 19538. $3.75. 


RS. DEAN, who has given such an 
able and consistently liberal bal- 
ance to the work of the Foreign Policy 
Association, analyzes here the dilemmas 
of the Eisenhower Administration as it 
took office in the face of the dead-end of 
the cold war; her plea for an adjust- 
ment to realities makes interesting read- 
ing now in the light of the partial ad- 
justments that have taken place since 
she wrote. At bottom, she recognizes the 
inherent incompatibility between United 
States policy and the divergent interests 
of its European allies. 

She sees with great clarity that 
the upheaval in the Asian-Arab world 
is one of the primary facts of our time, 
to which the United States must adjust, 
but is ill-equipped to do so. Mrs. Dean 
tries to find a workable diplomacy in 
the midst of the contradictions in the 
world as it is, recognizing that what 
the dominant forces in our country 
would like to do is impossible. In her 
proposals for negotiation with the so- 
cialist countries, for a consistent, anti- 
colonialism, and economic rather than 
military aid to the under-developed 
countries, Mrs. Dean would find that 
many Americans who do not share her 
premises can nonetheless find common 
ground with her. 
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A Change of Name 
Beginning with its September issue, 
Masses & Mainstream will be called 


MAINSTREAM 


We are making every effort to 
reach a wider audience, and the 
simpler name will make this easier. 
As in our last issues, we will con- 
tinue to encourage the freest 
controversy, debate and discus- 
sion in all fields—literature, the 
arts, science and politics—and to 
publish the widest range of 
creative work. 


Subscribe Now! 


Single copy 35c Subscription $4 
Foreign Subs $4.75 


MAINSTREAM 
332 Broadway, New York 3, N. Y. 








The 
American People 
Want Peace 


A Survey of Public Opinion 


by Jessica Smith 


A comprehensive survey of the peace 
expressions and actions of every sec- 
tion of the American people from the 
beginning of the crisis in the Formosa 
Strait to and including the Geneva 
Conference. It shows the power of 
public opinion for peace. 


25c => for $1 
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You Will Want Extra 
Copies of Our 
November Issue 


Important articles on: 
39 YEARS OF THE USSR 


23 YEARS OF AMERICAN- 
SOVIET RELATIONS 


by 


G. D. H. COLE, professor of so- 

cial and political theory at Ox- 

ford, author of many books. His 

"World Socialism Restated" has 
just been published. 
Other articles by: 


DR. W. E. B. DU BOIS 
D. N. PRITT 


CORLISS LAMONT 
RALPH PARKER 

HARRY F. WARD 
ANNA LOUISE STRONG 


Order extra copies at once 
10 copies for $1.00 


NEW WORLD REVIEW 
23 West 26 St., New York 10, N. Y 
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BOUND VOLUMES 
Of 1954-5 New World Review 
Indexed 
$4.00 each 
Indexes alone, 35c each 








Soviet Books in English 


Biographies, Science, Philosophy, 
Economics, Art 

Send for listings: Dept. N 

IMPORTED PUBLICATIONS & PRODUCTS 

4 West léth St, New York Il, N. Y. 


Novels, 








LP Records 
OISTRAKH and GILELS 
$3.95 each 
Order through 
New World Review 








NEW SOVIET FILMS 





"1905" 
(MOTHER) 


ROAD TO LIFE 
BORIS GODUNOV 
THE GADFLY 


Coming: 
THE IMMORTAL GARRISON 


Artkino Pictures, Inc. 


723 SEVENTH AVE., NEW YORK 19 
Telephone: Circle 5-6570 











PAMPHLETS 
ON THE 
USSR 


HIGHER EDUCATION IN 
THE USSR 


by Elizabeth Moos 
32 pp., 25¢ 


EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
OF THE SOVIET UNION 


by Elizabeth Moos 
64 pp., illustrated. 25¢ 


WE SAW FOR OURSELVES 


Americans report first-hand 
impressions of USSR 


100 pp., 25¢ 


WHERE MINERS ARE HONORED 


Report of a Scottish miners’ 
delegation to the USSR on 
living and working condi- 
tions of Soviet miners. 


32 Pp. S¢ 


For single items, add 3¢ postage and 


handling charge, I¢ more for each 
additional item ordered. 


Order from: 
NEW WORLD REVIEW 
23 West 26th St., New York 10 
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